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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
A Korth Country Storp. 


By MARY 


Autnor or “ Between HEATHER AND SEA,’ 


CHAPTER LIX.—ANOTHER SEA-STORY. 


iG any member of the Psychological Society 

were desiring new ground for his in- 
teresting researches, it is probable that he 
could not do better than betake himself to 
the remote corners of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. There are nooks in the dale 
country, there are fishing villages yet uncon- 
taminated by railways, where investigations 
might be made, perhaps with results sur- 
prising to the most vividly expectant. Le- 
gends and traditions not only linger there, 
but are held with a vitality that is most 
instructive to the true student of humanity ; 
and as a field for the study of comparative 
folk-lore it is probable that this remote 
corner of the earth might be found to repay 


real research far better than others that are | 


far more known. 


Not altogether “idle tales,” not altogether | 


“old wives’ fables,” are these brief dramas 
that pass from lip to lip, from age to age. 
There are those who assert that Homer him- 
self was but a singer of songs inspired by 
the traditions of his own day. Do we take 
the less account of him for that ? 

Yes, it is intensely interesting to know 
that one song, one story, one heroic tale, 


has gone the round of the whole wide earth | 
like some gossamer circle, binding race to | 
race here, throwing light upon the customs | 
This is no | 
place to enter upon the fascinating theme; | 


and beliefs of other races there. 


yet it was impossible to avoid it altogether, 
since during those days of anxiety in Ulvstan 
Bight it was asserted everywhere that the 
spectre-ship had been seen crossing the 


Bight, not only once or twice, but assuredly | 
And after that, who | 


the third fatal time. 


should doubt? Who should dare to doubt ? 


That a ship—a tall, phantom-ship, with | 


white, wide-spread sails, should pass thrice 
across the Bight before any especial disaster, 


was a superstition believed in by all the older | 
people of Ulvstan; and the younger ones | 


seldom expressed any open disbelief. 


When old Hagar Furniss spoke of her | 


vision of the night to the Rector of Hild’s 
Haven she was met with neither rebuke nor 
ridicule. 

“T saw it, sir, the Death-ship; I saw it 


wi my oiin eyes!” the old woman declared. | 


XVI—50 


LINSKILL, 
’ <¢THe HAVEN UNDER THE Hitt,” ETC. 


“ An’ ’twas noi dream. I’d been asleep— 
ay, ’d slept for hours, so that it must ha’ 
| been near midnight. An’ when I wakkened 
there was a straainge leet at the winda—a 
strainge breet leet; an’ I sprung oot o’ bed 
/an’ went to the winda side. An’ there it 
| were, sir, the Death-ship, sailin’ past wiv all 
her sails set, an’ every sail like a sheet o’ 
|spun glass. An’ on she went, glidin’ by as 
‘never no ship went yet upon the saut-sea 
| watter. ... An’ then Ah knew ’at all were 
| overed ; ’at old Ephraim were tossin’ doon 7 
| the dark sea tangle; ’at Barbarie an’ her three 
| little bairns were where they couldn’t look 
| upon the light o’ day. ... And ’twere all 
past in a minnit or two. There were nought 
left save the sea an’ sky, an’ a dismal wind 
| wailin’ i’ the winda where the leet had been. 
’Twere all overed then, an’ then I 
knew.” 

“ And this was last night—Monday night ?” 
“°’T were last night, sir,” the old woman 
| replied sadly and seriously. ‘“I’d not much 

hope before ; I’ve noiin noo.” 

Canon Godfrey stood thinking. He re- 
called to his mind the life-long influence in 
/such matters that must have given strong 
colouring to Hagar’s expectation. The le- 
gend of the spectral ship was, as he was 
well aware, cherished in almost every quarter 
of the globe. And remembering the poor 
old creature’s intense and affectionate anxiety 
during the past few days, he felt as if he 
himself, in her place, might also have per- 
suaded himself that he had seen the vision. 

Not for one moment did he accuse her of 
deceitfulness, of misrepresentation. Some 
| ship or ships she had seen, some white-sailed 
vessel gliding from mist to mist across the 
summer night, and her mind, apprehensive by 
reason of her dread, had doubtless construed 
the impressive and unusual natural into the 
dread supernatural. He could not reason 
with Hagar; instead, he tried to comfort 
her. 

“There are no tidings,” he said. “ But 
you must not forget what. strange things 
have happened, even of late. It is not so 
long since the Swallow was blown quite across 
|to Norway, and no news came for over a 

week. More recently still, the two fishing 
| boats belonging to the Graingers were lost 
in a squall; one came floating into the Bight 
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half-filled with water. Two days later the 
nine men, who were being mourned for so 
passionately, arrived by a late train. As 
you know, they had been picked up far out 
of their way by a passing steamer..... 
What should hinder but that some such de- 
liverance should have been wrought now?” 

The poor old woman could only stand 
silent, shaking her head negatively ; deep in 
her heart was the conviction that her sorrow 
was that of those who sorrow for the dead. 
And she did not err. 

It was on that same night, but a few hours 
later, that Hartas Theyn, recovering from a 
temporary oblivion, found himself leaning 
upon the sea-wet side of an upturned ship. 
There were tears on his face; in his agony 
he had wept aloud; but to his astonishment, 
nay, to his appalling, there came an answer 
to his weeping. It was an answer that 
smote him to a strange and sudden coldness. 
As he leaned upon the hull he heard a 
distant and passionate, yet faint knocking 
within, on the cabin end of the hull. He 
listened, unbelieving, yet again the knock- 
ing came. 

In answer to it he cried—he cried aloud. 
But he could not be sure that he was heard. 
He listened, he went round the vessel and 
cried again, and listened again, yet he could 
hear no answer. But again the knocking 
came, twice, thrice repeated in the same 
feebly impassioned manner; and Hartas 
Theyn took up a stone and beat a loud and 
long reply upon the blackened side of the 
little ship. 

What! was it possible that any human 
being could be alive there—inside a ship 
that had been tossing upside down by 
night and by day upon that stormy waste of 
waters! If one were alive it was a strange, 
a miraculous thing ! 

Hartas Theyn was not a seafaring man, 
and he did not all at once realise his posi- 
tion. He hoped to do something, to accom- 
plish some rescue, some deliverance imme- 
diately. Not one glance or two at that 
stoutly-built schooner, upturned there on the 
rocky shore of the North Sea, showed him all 
his helplessness. 

And moment by moment that far, faint, 
entreating sound went on. It was as if 
some one were crying in low, despairing 
tones, saying, “There is one here dying, 
dying!.... Will you make zo effort— 


Again Hartas Theyn beat out his reply, 
again he cried his willingness, his intense 
desire. And a sound-came from within that 





was as the sound of a human voice, but 
whether of man, of woman, or of child he 
could not tell. 

And even as he stood there the leaping of 
the white water about his feet awoke him to 
a fresh horror. The tide was rising, within 
an hour or two this wrecked hull would be 
floated off again, floated out to sea with its 
burden of human life, despairing, appealing 
human life. 

He had no precedent to guide him in such 
a case as this. Wrecked ships had washed 
ashore, upturned and not upturned; drowned 
men had washed up, and men exhausted, 
yet not drowned; but that a hulk should 
come to land, turned upside down, and so 
every entrance to its interior closed while yet 
there was life inside, was an occurrence of 
unexampled horror. What might be done ? 

“ IT can do nothing alone /” he cried, putting 
his mouth to a plank that seemed to have 
“started” a little, and so to afford some 
ingress for the sound of his voice. “I can 
do nothing alone. .. . There is no time to 
be lost! . . . The tide is coming up... . I 
will go and get help—a man or two who will 
help me to cut a hole in the hull! . . . Keep 
quiet! . . . Have courage! I won't be a 
second longer than I can help!” So Hartas 
Theyn shouted, sentence by sentence, and at 
the last there was a pause. ‘“ Knock again 
if you can!” he begged. “Give three 
knocks !” 

And the three knocks came, low, full of 
effort, eloquent of pain. 

A strange thrill shot through Hartas Theyn 
as he heard them. He could not think, he 
dared not. One more word of encourage- 
ment he sent back, hoping only that it might 
be heard, then with swiftest footsteps he 
went back to the Bight. He was breathless 
when he reached the little town; it was 
midnight ; not a light in a window was there 
to guide hiza, yet he found the house where 
David Andoe lived, and, to his extreme satis- 
faction, he found that David had come over 
from Danesborough to spend the night. He 
often did so, more for the sake of being 
present at the prayer-meeting in Bethesda 
Chapel than for any other reason. Whatever 
the cause to-night, he was glad to be there to 
answer Hartas Theyn’s sudden and impetuous 
demand. 

He had opened the door of the cottage at 
once, and stood there dressing himself hastily 
in the starlight as he listened to the strange 
story that Hartas had to tell. David was 
quite quiet and very pale, yet he did not 
lose a second, 
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“Tl get Fossgate and Joe Ganton, car- 
penters, both o’ them, wi’ their tools 
ready i’ the skep. . . . Come on, sir, ivery 
few minutes means a few inches more 0’ 
watter !” 

It might be a quarter of an hour later 
when some six or seven men surrounded the 
hull of the Land o° the Leal. There was now 
no more fear that all human help that could 
be of avail would not be given. Yet those 
who best understood had most dread. 

The tide had risen inevitably, and to a 
fearful-seeming extent. By the time the 
little band of men came to the upturned 
vessel, it was already floating. 

David Andoe, making a desperate dash at 
a moment while the waves were receding, 
managed to reach the hull, to hold on to it, 
and to offer some slight assistance to Hartas 
Theyn, who had instantly followed him. 

As the next wave went back three more 
men, each with some powerful or useful tool 
in his hand, managed to reach the wreck ; 
and as they clung there, trying to make some 
arrangement among themselves as to the best 
method of proceeding, again the knocking 


How strange it seems then that half-a-dozen 
/men must bend their utmost effort for some 

time to cut a space wide enough for the 
| egress of a living man or woman. 

Some man or woman! To the last moment 
Hartas Theyn would not let himself think. 
| To think would, inevitably, be to hope. A 
| hope only born to die is the bitterest hope 
the human heart can hold. It seemed to him 
that he already felt the touch of the bitter- 
ness to be. 





CHAPTER LX.—IN THAT SAD NIGHT. 


STILL they wrought there, making efforts 
more and more passionately earnest with each 
minute that went by. Only now and then 
that low knocking came, just to guide them, 
as it were, to where that terrible suffering 
was being endured. Very terrible it must be, 

as they knew, whether the sufferer were man, 
woman, or child. 

They did not talk much, these desperate 
|men. The rising tide, rising rapidly, caused 
| a perpetual rush and swish of water. All 
| the while it was advancing, receding, advanc- 
| ing yet farther. And the wind was increasing 








was heard—that far, faint pleading sound | a little, wailing among the dark rocks, adding 
that struck upon the ear of each one who | to the ripple that was upon the water, lend- 
listened as only sounds from inside some | ing a certain sadness and wildness to an hour 





vault or grave could have done. There was 
for these men much the same surprise, much 
the same horror, as they had felt on hearing 
some cry from below the churchyard sod. 
Yet they thanked God audibly that the 
sound could still be heard. 

“While there’s life there’s hope of life,” 
David Andoe concluded; and from that 
moment no more time was wasted in words. 
The men set to work, one and all, hacking, 
hewing, with passionate vigour. Besides 
their knowledge of the construction of the 
vessel, of the position of the one cabin where 
alone any one might be and live, they had 
also the oft-repeated but fainter-growing 


sound to direct them. This told them that | 


they were not really far from the hand that 


was making that pitiful and most beseeching | 


appeal. Yet for all their effort they were not 
too sanguine. 

To those who know nothing of the build- 
ing of even the smallest ship, it must seem 
as if it should have been an exceedingly 
simple and easy thing to make entrance 
through the side of a little coasting schooner. 
The boring of a worm can cause a leak to 
spring in the hull of a huge West-Indiaman. 
A sudden touch upon a rock will make open- 
ing wide enough for the entrance of water 
sufficient to sink the largest vessel afloat. 


| that was sufficiently sad. No man there had 
| known an hour so strange before. 

It was past two o'clock when the clouds 
| swept away from the waning moon. It gave 
| but little light, being shrouded from time to 
| time with the grey scud that was flying over 
| the heavens. When it was freest a broad 
| amber halo was seen to surround it, always 
/an ominous sight to the fishermen of the 

North. 

Pallid as was this light, it was welcoome— 
most welcome to the men there on the up- 
turned hull, riving, striving, rending most 
strenuously among the close-grained planks. 

| They knew what they were encountering. 
They had not now to learn the strength and 
| toughness of “a Hild’s Haven bottom,” “the 
best and stoutest bottoms used in England,” 
so Dibdin had declared many a long year 
| before. And more than one story of the 
| tenacity of ships built at Hild’s Haven passed 
| through the minds of these men who were 
| spending themselves in that work of deliver- 
ance. 

Can it be realised that some hours had 
passed before any opening had been made 

| that could be called an entrance? All this 
| while Hartas Theyn and David Andoe had 
| wrought side by side. 

| And all the time I was feeling as if every 
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stroke of my hatchet was striking down what 
was leftof the barrierthat had existed between 
him and me,” Hartas Theyn confessed after. 
“T couldn’t understand it. It wasn’t my doing 
. .. There was something about him, a sort of 
gentleness, a sort of tender-hearted kindliness 
and humble-mindedness, as if he were wish- 
ing, all the while, to do something for me. 
He watched me every time I moved, saved 
me when I slipped, helped me when I 
climbed, and, as I recognised later, tried to 
make the night easier for me than it was for 
anybody else. When I remonstrated, he 
reminded me of what I had gone through 
myself, and not so long before.” 

“ An’ you're not as we are, sir,” he added. 
“We're used to the night, an’ the sea, an’ 
the wind, an’ to hardship o’ every sort. It’s 
nought to us—that is the exposure’s nought. 
But I reckon we’ve noain on us knowed 
nought of a piece o’ work like this—noi, 
nought like this, . .. God grant they may 
noan of ’em know nought like it again.” 

Hartas Theyn, in telling the story, told 
how he had noticed the change of pronoun. 
. . . Later, he understood the meaning of 
the change. 

And all the while, as the men wrought 
desperately there, the waning moon went sail- 
ing to the land; all the while the wind was 
rising, all the while the waves were advanc- 
ing and falling and tossing. At last the fears 
that had been growing in the hearts of the 
men at work there took on expression. 

“What were we thinking on—what could 
we be thinkin’ on never to bring a boat, 
never to fetch no& boat!” 

It was David Andoe who asked the ques- 
tion ; and the time was somewhere about 
three in the morning. The same question 
had been in the minds of the other men; 
they had needed courage to put it into 
words. More and more they had needed it 
as the necessity for asking it became evident. 

The hull had been floating some time— 
now it was drifting out to sea; drifting with 
all its burden of life; its twofold burden— 
within and without. 

“T’ve knowed it all along,” Joe Ganton 
said calmly. ‘I’ve seen how it would be.” 

“But you can swim, can’t you, Joe?” 
David Andoe asked. 

“ Ay—if Ah seed any good i’ swimmin’.” 

“Then you're waitin’ to be asked? This 
isn’t the time for it. Swim ashore as quick 
as you can, an’ fetch the first boat to be had 
for love or money, never mind which.” 

This was not a difficult matter, but it took 
time, a longer time than had been foreseen. 





And it was time passed in pain of various 
kinds ; for faster and faster the ship was 
drifting out to sea, still upturned, still bear- 
ing its burden of life. But a new strain was 
added to the tension of the hour. There was 
no longer any response from the interior of 
the hull, and finding this there was no heart 
there but sank to a lower depth than it had 
known before. Hartas Theyn felt that the 
tools in his hand were now all but useless, 
and even David Andoe knew he was becom- 
ing unnerved. Yet they strove on; and to 
good purpose. 

“Work away, mates,” David Andoe 
begged. “In another quarter of an hour 
we'll be able to enter the hull, some of us.” 

“Joell be here wi’ Arklam’s boat i’ less 
nor that,” was the reply of Will Hewitt. 

But both men were mistaken in the matter 
of time. The moon was forty minutes farther 
on her way when at last an entrance was 
effected into the cabin of the Land o’ the Leal. 

Few words were spoken. 

“Go you in,” David Andoe had said to 
Hartas, when at last it was possible for any 
one to enter. And as he spoke David struck 
a match and lighted a tiny lantern that had 
hung at his belt. ‘“Go you in. If she be 
livin’ she’ll be glad to see you.” 

Hartas Theyn, white, nay pallid, between 
the light of the dim lantern and the waning 
moon, looked into David’s face for one 
hesitant moment. A thousand thoughts 
passed through his overstrained brain. 

The task was not without difficulty—not 
without danger—this he knew; and this it 
was decided him to accept the offer made in 
all generosity. David Andoe would have 
been glad to go down into that dark depth 
himself, and he had done it with greater 
facility than could be claimed by the man 
who went. 

He went with a prayer on his lips. The 
hull was beginning to toss a little wildly and 
awkwardly in that dark sea. And he knew 
there were no means of guiding or steadying 
it in the slightest degree. 

And there was yet no sign of the much- 
wished-for-boat. Hartas turned to look out 
across the dark surging water as he took the 
lantern in one hand, steadying himself by 
grasping the white-chipped edges of the 
planks with the other. 

“Put yer foot there!” David Andoe 
urged, “an’ lean to the left—to the left, 
sir! Then forrard—a bit more forrard. .. . 
Hold the lanthron up! An’ give a cry, an’ 
you'll get an answer, if there be anybody 
alive to answer.” 
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It was just at the moment that Hartas 
Theyn was descending through the aperture 
made in the bottom of the little schooner, 
that suddenly, though perhaps not altogether 
unexpectedly, the hull lurched grievously to 
one side. 

All happened, so to speak, in a moment. 
Hartas had entered the tiny cabin ; he had | 
discovered at a glance that it already seemed | 








whisper, only just to be heard above the 
gurgling, and rushing, and washing of the 
water ; “save Ildy ; she’s the only « one left 
to be saved.” 

Save her! But how? The child’s fingers 
were not easily disentangled from the girl’s 
long wet hair; the other little dead, white 
hi ands, rigid, cold, must be left for some one 
else to unclose. He would do what he could 


filled with water. But there, over on one | for those left living. 


side, was a sight to tax the manhood within 
him to the uttermost. He looked, he shrank, 
he compelled himself to look again, and from 
his white lips a cry burst, a cry of bitterest 
anguish. 

“Barbara, Barbara, for heaven’s sake 
speak to me—speak one word. Say you 
are alive!” 

The word might have been said, for Bar- 
bara Burdas was still living, but it was at 
that moment that the unmanageable hull of 
the wrecked schooner gave a tremendous 
roll to the leeward side. 

The girl was there in the cabin; she had 
been there with the water up to her waist— 
nay, higher—for nearly thirty hours; and 
there, beside her, their little plump white 
hands clinging in her strong, beautiful hair, 
were the three little children. 

Hartas Theyn did not know then that 
two of these little ones were dead. He did 
not know that the small white fingers en- 
twined in the broad red plaits had been 
entwined in the death-agony that had ended 
hours agone. Barbara knew. She had known 
it all, lived through it all, and was living 
yet. She turned her face to Hartas as he 
entered—a white, rigid, agonized face. . . 
She could not speak. The dim lantern 
threw but a faint light. Hartas saw the 
look turned upon him—that appealing, be- 
wildered look—and he saw the other faces 
behind—one lying white and cold upon Bar- 
bara’s neck, but yet living. The others he 
had no time to see. No time at all was 
his, for hardly had he entered the cabin—al- 
ready three-parts filled with water — when 
another terrible lurch came, and turned the 
wrecked hull completely on the other side. 
The water rose even as he looked—rose till it 
encircled the throat of Barbara Burdas, and 
only by her utmost effort could she uplift 
the one child yet living above the lifeless 
ferms of the two not alive. Hartas rushed 
toward her, seized the child—it was the 
baby Ildy—and with his disengaged arm 
he tried to reach Barbara herself. But she 
drew back. 

“Save the little one,” she said in a faint 





“Can you follow me—can you make any 
effort to follow me?” Hartas asked of the 
exhausted girl. But she only shook her 
head, and held out to him her two poor 
hands. 

One may not here use the words others 
used freely in describing those hands. For 
seventeen hours they had been used in knock- 
ing upon the rough inner side of the ship’s 
hull ; and not even the water that reached 
to the topmost beam might wash away that 
which is the sign and mark of the extreme of 
suffering everywhere. 

In a few minutes more the living child 
was safe in the strong arm of one of the men 
outside ; the two children not living were lifted 
tenderly and gently out from the water-filled 
cabin; then, just as David Andoe and Hartas 
Theyn were helping Barbara, taking her 
from out of that dread and terrible prison- 
house wherein she had suffered so long and 
so unspeakably, just at that moment the 
boat was seen coming swiftly over the dark, 
grey, restless waters. The waning moon 
had dropped behind the land, large and low, 
and having, as it were, a presage of ill yet 
to be in its weird aspect; but only one of 
these rescuers noted the strange light, the 
still stranger shadows. The boat came on- 
ward ; it was received with a subdued shout 
of welcome, and as the rowers turned the 
corner of the stern of the swaying hull and 
pulled up to the side on which Barbara 
Burdas was lying pale, exhausted, at least 
one strong man felt the unaccustomed burn- 
ing of hot tears on his face. 

“God be thanked!” David Andoe said 
reverently, as he caught the delivering boat 
by one of the rowlocks. Hartas Theyn and 
another man were helping Barbara to rise 
from the wet, dark planks of the wrecked 
hull. ‘God be thanked !” he repeated, and 
no one remembered any other word of his. 


CHAPTER LXI.—‘‘ AND AFTER MY LONG 
VOYAGE I SHALL REST.” 
As Barbara Burdas was lifted carefully, 
tenderly, by strong and tender arms into 
the fishing-coble (the Lucy Ann, of Ulvstan 
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Bight) she heard a voice speaking low at her | 
side. 

“Your grandfather—where is he? Not in 
the cabin ?” 

Barbara hesitated, a sob escaped her lips, | 
then she said with much effort : 
not there—there’s no one there now. My 
grandfather is where he'll lie till the sea 
gives up her dead.” 

She could say no more. She knew that 
the one living child—the child of her dead 
friend, was yet alive ; that it was safe in the 
arms of the fisherman who had seated him- 
self in the stern of the coble that was as an 
ark of safety ; and it seemed to her, in her 
dread exhaustion, that there was little else she 
cared to know just then. Nature demanded 
a time of oblivion—a time of forgetfulness 
of all that she had gone through—of all that 
she had been delivered from. To know 
that she might now not only cease from 
suffering, from enduring, from dreading, 
from hoping, from praying, but also from 
living, was knowledge to be grateful for. 
She sank down between the planks of the 
boat, near to the man who was holding the 
child so carefully, and then closing her eyes, 
she knew no more for awhile. 1t was well 
that she did not. It was not a long while; 
but it was long enough for that to happen 
which was to cause to her and to others 
many a long hour of bitter pain—of keen 
regret. 

They were all seated in the coble, the 
rescuers and the rescued ; her bow was turned 
to the Bight. The rowers had set themselves 
to work with a will. 

The Lucy Ann was a well-built craft, and 
free of fish or nets, would have carried six- 
teen or eighteen men without being over- 
laden ; but the Lucy Ann had no fair chance 
that dim, grey morning. It was really 
morning now. At first a grey dawn spread 
slowly across the sky. Then, as the sun 
uprose, a few faint pink and silver clouds 
shot pink and silvery rays across the sea. 

The Lucy Ann had her crew and pas- 
sengers all on board, The rowers, four of 
them, were at the oars. But the craft was 
not, as was soon perceived, laden with due 
balance. The boat dipped deeply on one side. 

“Wad ya mind changin’ yer seat, sir?” 
Joe Ganton asked, looking to Hartas Theyn, 
who was on the starboard side of the coble, 
which was dipping almost into the dim, 
grey rippling water. 

Hartas rose at once, weak with emotion, 
unsteady with exhaustion ; and before any 
one knew what had happened he had over- 
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“No; he’s | 


balanced himself, and was struggling in the 
| white waves at the side of the | fishing- coble. 
He could not swim; and David Andoe, un- 
| fortunately for himself, knew that he could 
| not. 


David uttered no word. He waited one 


| second till the Squire’s son rose to the surface 
| at the stern of the Lucy Ann, then he leapt 





overboard. And every one in the fishing- 
coble was glad, for Hartas Theyn was saved. 
It was only the work of a minute or two to 
bring the boat round to draw the two men 
on board. It was not till long afterward 
that they knew that one living man had 
been drawn out of the sea, and one man 
who was dead. 

Why David Andoe had died in that perilous 
moment was more than even Dr. Douglas 
could say; but the doctor was christian 
enough not to insist upon knowing—upon 
investigating what scientists would term the 
exact cause. What did it matter whether a 
vein in the man’s brain had burst ; whether 
a valve in the heart had ceased to act—of 
what value to any one could such merely 
technical information be? He had laid down 
his life ; and only the man for whom he had 
done this knew how surely David Andoe 
himself would have said “ for a friend.” 

By the time the Lucy Ann touched the 
shore of Ulvstan Bight it seemed as if the 
whole village must be there. It was nearly 
daylight now. A cool, soft breeze was upon 
land and sea; the tide was at its height. 
The coble had to be rowed quite close up to 
the quay on which the struggling crowds 
were standing, each one anxious to see, to 
learn if there could be truth in the strange 
story that had sped from lip to lip with the 
rising of the sun. 

No one spoke as Barbara was lifted out; 
it seemed as if no one had courage to ask if 
she were living or not. A few saw her pallid 
face as she was borne away ; it looked very 
rigid, very death-like. A murmur swayed 
through the crowd as of mingled awe and 
compassion. 

The next to be brought ashore was little 
Ildy ; and the child sat up in the arms of 
the fisherman who carried her, and smiled 
as she passed. More than one wept to see 
the smile. 

There was much weeping in Ulvstan Bight 
that morning. As for Ailsie, the old fish- 
wives said one to another ; “She were thrown 
back fra the sea, and the sea was sure to 
claim her again.” Still they shed tears for 
her, for the little one had been loved, and 
loving. 
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It was not until Hartas Theyn had been 
assisted to land that the real truth with 
regard to David Andoe became known. Har- 
tas himself did not know it. He had been 
sitting quite close to the dead fisherman : 





he | 


| and some Ulvstan Bight fisher-folk still alive 


Can it be true? Please tell 
Are they, any 


in the cabin ? 

me all particulars very soon. 

of them, people I know ?” 
There was more than this in the letter— 


had noticed not only the silence, the pallor, | much more. Some things there were that 
but that strange and inexplicable change that | made the Canon glad, and some that made 
comes over the features when the “fever! him sad. The mere sight of his niece’s hand- 


called living” is over for ever. These things 
he had seen, and a great dread had come 
down upon him—an overwhelming dread. 
Was not the tale of disaster complete before ? 

Coming in over the grey waves in the 
morning light, listening all unconsciously to 
the dip of the oars, watching the growing 
beauty of the dead face, not knowing surely 
that it was death he looked upon, the remem- 
brance of that meeting on the scaur at mid- 
night, but four nights before, came over him 
with force ; yet it was not a painful remem- 
brance. 

He could feel again the touch—the warm 
clasp of the fisherman’s hand when they 
parted. That hand was quite close to him, 
now, but for very reverence he refrained 
from laying upon it his own. 

And now—now he stood upon the crowded 
slip-way ; and others helped to raise David 
Andoe, thinking that he must have fainted 
from exhaustion. 

They spoke to him as they raised him 
from his seat in the boat; but he did not 
answer. One, more clear-sighted than the 
rest, covered him with a piece of sail-cloth : 
he did not resist. 

Unfortunately for herself poor old Susan 
Andoe met the small procession as it began 
to wind up the way to the Forecliff. Her 
cry rings yet in the ear of some who 
heard it. 

‘Davy, my Davy !” she cried passionately. 
“Let ma speak to him! Will ya? He’s 
my oin—let ma speak to him.” 

She would have flung herself upon the 
roughly-shrouded figure but for those who 
were near to prevent her. All the way up 
the cliff she followed, and cried with tremu- 
lous lips and sobbing breath: “ Davy, my 
Davy! If ya will but speak. Ah’ll be a 
better mother to ya, my lad—eh, Ah will! 
Ah'll be a better mother nor ever Ah’ve 
been before! Nobbut speak to ma!” 


CHAPTER LXII.—BARBARA’S STORY. 


“DEAR Uncle Hugh,” Thorhilda had 
written late one night in haste, “I have 
just seen yesterday’s newspaper. What is 
this terrible story about a ship being found 
floating bottom upward, filled with water, 





writing always now made his heart ache. 

Over a week had elapsed between the dis- 
aster and the day when Canon Godfrey lis- 
tened to the details as Barbara Burdas alone 
could tell them. 

Inevitably it had been a week of pain, but 
Barbara wondered at herself that the pain 
was not deeper. She had stood in the 
churchyard by the open graves on that day 
when David Andoe was laid by the side of 
his sister, when her little Ailsie and Stevie 
had been laid to rest in the grave of their 
own mother, and through it all she had shed 
no tear. 

Hartas Theyn, standing opposite to her, 
watching the white set face of the woman he 
loved, would rather have seen her weep. He 
had enough insight into her true character 
to know all that her apparent self-control 
meant. Some there were there who con- 
sidered her calmness to be apathy ; others 
wondered if it were possible that the terrible 
experience she had gone through should have 
left some cloud on the brain, some dulness, 
some incapacity ; and in truth these did not 
altogether mistake, as Canon Godfrey per- 
ceived. 

“All that Barbara could tell me she told 
me very calmly,” he said, in writing to Miss 
Theyn. “She told me how the squall came 
on suddenly a few hours after they left Hild’s 
Haven, how the captain had insisted upon 
her and the three children being fastened 
down in the cabin, entreating them to try 
to sleep, since it was nightfall, and the sky 
threatened a continuance of stormy weather. 

““« And he wanted my grandfather to stay 
in the cabin with us,’ Barbara said. ‘And 
I begged him to stay myself, for I knew it 
was but little use he’d be on deck if a gale 
came on; but he wouldn’t listen—no, not 
for a moment, and Captain Baildon had no 
time to waste just then. I could hear that 
preparations for the worst were being made. 
After we were made safe,—safe as they 
thought, I heard strange noises on deck, as if 
the sea were sweeping over the schooner, and 
by-and-by a mast fell; I j1dged it to be the 
main-mast ; but the children slept on through 
it all, all three of them—lIldy on my knee, 
and Steve and Ailsie in the captain’s berth. 
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“*Tt must have been about midnight when 
the second mast went by the board. I heard 
the captain shouting to Peter Grainger, and 
I listened for some reply, but none ever 
came. And all the while the schooner was 
driving on, rolling, rocking, tossing. I judged 
it was quite unmanageable. And all the 


while I was hearkening for my grandfather’s | 


voice, but I never heard it, no, not once after 
we were shut into the cabin. . . . ’'ve thought 
since that perhaps he went soon on in the 
storm, and that was why the captain never 
came anear the cabin door ; no, not so much 
as to tell me how the night was going, or to 
ask if I wanted aught for the children. "T'was 
not like him to keep away in that manner, 
and there was plenty of opportunities, for, 
as I said afore, ’twere more like a succession 
of severe squalls nor like a reg’lar gale ; and 
every now and then there was something 
that was almost like a calm, so that anybody 
might have brought us a word of comfort, if 
there were any to bring, or any one to bring 
it. I’ve thought since that there might not 
be, especially after that time when the cap- 
tain cried so loud to Peter. It’s strong in my 
mind that when the second mast went over- 
board Peter Grainger went with it, and that 
after that the captain would be there at the 
helm all alone—all alone on the storm-swept 
deck of that bare hull. I could see him, so 
to speak. . . . I can see him now.’ 

“All this Barbara told me quite quietly. 
She seemed to be living through the dread 
and terror over again, and to have the same 
calm strength that had helped her and sup- 
ported her then. 

“There was a pause in her story after she 
had seemed to see the captain standing before 
her. When she began again she seemed a 
little confused, as if not able easily to find 
words for all that came after. Hitherto she 
had spoken just as I have written, with an 
easy flow of words—simple English words— 
but evidently now and then echoing some 
phrase of some rather archaic book. Her 
voice is lower and sweeter than ever; her 
sad, simple manner is most touching; and 
naturally these new sorrows have lent a new 
elevation. Lent—nay, that is not the word 
at all. It will not depart. 

“When she took up her story again she 
was like one awakening from a dreadful 
sleep. 

“*Tt must have been a long time,’ she 
said, ‘a very long time after midnight ; but 
I had no watch, and there was no clock in 
the cabin, so I could not tell if it was morn- 
ing or not. I only remember that Ildy 


| had wakened. She had had some milk that 
was in the bottle we brought from Hild’s 
Haven, and then she had gone to sleep again. 
Both the others were still asleep close beside 
me in the narrow berth. And about that 
time it was comparatively calm. I heard 
the roar of the water and of the wind, but 
not near so bad as during the squalls; and 
there was very little noise overhead. A chain 
rattled as the hull rocked up and down ; now 
and then some part of the dismantled ship 
gave a creak or a groan, and there was some- 
thing that I thought might be a water-cask 
rolling to and fro on deck with the lurching 
of the vessel ; but there was no footstep, no, 
none at all ; and there was no voice. Once 
I thought I’d rise to my feet, and knock and 
ask Captain Baildon if he knew where we 
were, for we ought to have been making our 
way—the children and me—up the Balder- 
stone hours agone; but somehow I'd no 
strength to do it. And yet, no, twas not 
strength I wanted, but—but courage. 

“<The things I was beginning to fear were 
such terrible things that I dreaded the 
moment when I must find that they were 
more than fears. 

*¢T'll never know—I think it never can be 
known—whether or no through all these 
hours the captain was at the helm or no. 
As I’ve said, I heard no voice, no footstep ; 
no, not though I held my very breath to 
listen. 

“*T can’t say how long that time that was 
almost a time of calm had lasted. I fancied 
that there was a ray of faint light in a chink 
overhead, but I couldn’t be sure. And 
then, as I listened, I began to be aware that 
another squall was coming on ; not quite so 
sudden as some of them had come, but I 
liked the sound of it none the better for that. 

“ «The wind deepened and hoarsened, and 
now it was like a long low wail and now it 
was like a wild shriek, and the hull strained 
and groaned, and it rolled and tossed, and I 
knew that the sea must be making worse than 
ever before. 

“<TD id I pray ? you ask me, sir. I’d been 
praying all night—not kneeling down much, 
for which I was sorry ; but the child was on 
my knee and I dreaded to wake her for fear 
of awakening the others. I prayed that they 
might go on sleeping; and their sleep was 
beautiful to me. I could not see them, but 
I could hear their soft reg’lar breathing. 
And once Ailsie spoke in her sleep—that was 
a way she had always from being a baby. 
“Tt’s that lady, Miss Theyn,” she said, in 





the voice that I knew to be her dream voice, 
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“Tt’s Miss Theyn; her that gave me the 
Christmas cards, and touched them all so 
gentle with her gentle hands. And she’s 
going up a hill—such a high green hill! and 
she can’t get up; no, she can’t. Oh, Barbara, 
go an’ help her; she’s slippin’ back at every 
step an’ hardly getting any further at all. 
An’ she does so want to get to the top! 
I can see why! I can see it all now. 
There’s a beautiful city over the hill, an’ 
she wants to go there, but she can’t get up 
that green hill-side. Oh, why can’t she ? 
Why? Will nobody help her ?”’ 

“This is just what Barbara told me, 
Thorda, dear. Can you put a meaning to it? 
I wish the dream had gone a little farther ; 
that Ailsie had seen the help coming! Isn't 
that childish of me? I am coming with the 
help myself one of these summer days. 

“¢Tt was soon after Ailsie had done talking 
in her dream,’ Barbara went on, ‘that the 
schooner began to heave and toss more fear- 
fully than ever before. It seemed to be 
plunging through the waves as a wild beast 
might plunge through a forest. We were 
driven on and on, and now one side of the 
cabin was uppermost and now the other, and 
the roar of wind and wave was deafening by 
this time. 

“<Tt was just then that a strange kind of 
terror came over me. It was not—I do think 
it was not the terror of death, for I had given 
up my soul, with all its sins and all its short- 
comings, just as it was, into the hands of 
God. And as for the little ones—well, I 
prayed for them too, and I’d no fear. 

“* All night from time to time I’d been 
saying a verse of that hymn, Just as I am, 
without one plea, and it had been as comfort- 
ing as Bible words themselves, for of course, 
they are Bible words just put into verse, 
that’s why they comfort one so. 

“«There was one verse especially that 
seemed to come of itself ; over and over it 
rang in my ears when I wasn’t thinking of 
saying it. It was this, 

“ Just as I am, and waiting not 
To cleanse my soul of one dark blot, 


To Thee, Whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God I come.” 


“I'd just been saying that, or no, I’d better 
say listening to it, when—when. ... Oh, 
Mr. Godfrey, how will I ever speak of that 
moment? I’ve never spoke of it yet, never 
to noone... .. But I want to speak of it. 
It will be better if I can. . . . Then, maybe, 
lll not suffer so. For I dosuffer. All night 
long that moment is before me. I live 
through it again with such terrible vividness 





that it has even seemed to me that I might 
die of the vision of things I lived through 
in reality. 

“* How will I tell you of what happened ? 
. . « . As I said, the dismasted hull’ of the 
schooner had been plunging onward, driven 
hither and thither for some time. . . And a 
kind of terror had thrilled through me once, 
just once. Then that verse came, and I 
was growing quieter, when all at once I knew 
that the schooner was sinking. 

“*T felt it going down sideways. There 
was change in the sounds all about, not a 
lull in the sounds’ intensity, but a dread and 
awful change. 

“*T wakened the children, hardly knowing 
what I was doing, but somehow I didn’t wish 
them to be drowned, to die in their sleep. 
Heaven only knows how I repented of 
that deed afterwards. It would have been 
so easy for them, so painless. As it was, 
their suffering was very great, and every 
pang I had to witness smote me like a sin. 

“*T was telling you of the moment when 
the ship sank. She went over on her side, 
slowly. The water rushed into the cabin. 

. . I tried to calm the children. My little 
Stephen was terribly alarmed ; and I had 
to give more attention to him. 

«There was a table in the cabin ; and, un- 
like most cabin tables, it was not a fixture. 
Seeing that it floated I placed the children 
on it, and tried to keep it in one corner, but 
I could not. The hull was swaying up and 
down on its side; and the cabin was half- 
filled with water. 

“* Ailsie was very white, but she was very 
still. Seeing that the water was up to my 
waist, she kissed me, and said, “ You'll take 
cold, Barbie, do come up here on the table.” 
And to comfort her I did lean over, holding 
on by the beam just above. Fortunately 
there was a sort of iron holdfast driven into 
the beam, and I took off my apron and twined 
it round, so that the children might have 
something to cling to. But this was not for 
long. I cannot say how long. I had got Stevie 
quieted again. I told him of Christ walking 
on the water, and said that I believed He 
wasn’t very far away from us. Then he 
put his arm round my neck, and twined his 
hands in my hair, which had all fallen loose 
in the tossing to andfro. After alittle while 
Ailsie kissed me again, and laid her head on 
my other shoulder; and her hands got 
tangled in my hair as well. IIdy was still 
asleep. She slept strangely all through the 
worst of everything. For some time, it 
might be an hour, it might be more, I stood 
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there by the table. The water rose and fell 
with the rising and falling of the hull; it 
was very cold, and chilled us to the marrow ; 
but we seemed to get used to that. 

***Once or twice Stevie slept awhile ; and 
once or twice I sang, just little snatches of 
hymns the children liked. It seemed to 
quiet them when they grew frightened. 
But they were strangely little frighted: 
they didn’t know that all was overed ; and I 
could not tell them. 

‘No, I don’t know how long it was before, 
at last, the hull turned completely bottom 
upward. It gave a lurch, the water rose all 
at once, it rose to my very throat. I held 
Ildy up above it with one hand, and Ailsie 
with the other. Stevie was still holding 
by my hair, and that kept him up. 

“*T knew now that the vessel was quite 
upside down, and that it was floating on 
over the sea, tossed to and fro in the storm. 
And I also knew that we four were the 
only living beings on the hull. No man on 
deck could have outlived the capsizing of the 
schooner. It was very strange ; I’d no wish 
to live; and yet it didn’t seem right to die 
till I was forced. Besides, I knew that I 
must outlive the last of the children. That 
was nearly all I prayed for. 

“ «Twas a desperate time and long... . 
O how long! They say now it was only 
a day and a night from the upturning of 
the schooner ; but then I can’t think they 
know. J knew! Standing there with the cold 
sea-water up to my throat, and three chil- 
dren clinging to my hair, J knew... . 
Tl know always! I'll feel those hands in 
my hair till I die! I can’t tell you no more, 
sir; my strength fails when I think of it. 

“J don’t rightly remember when I knew 
that Stevie was dead. He died first, which 
you wouldn’t have thought; him being so 
much stronger than Ailsie. But he died 
first. Yet his hands never left my hair. He 
was clinging to that when—when they found 
us. And little Ailsie’s hands were twining 
close to his, so they said. I had known that 
she was dead. . . . Oh, yes, I had known 
that for days. 

“¢And I remember so well the last word 
she said. The water was swaying and toss- 
ing about the dark cabin rather wildly just 
then ; and she was swayed and tossed with it, 
and the little one that was dead was swaying 
and tossing too. I think that pained me even 
more than the other. And I knew by Ailsie’s 
voice that she was getting near the end. 
“Can ya kiss me, Barbie?” she begged. 
“Can ya kiss me just once ?” 





* ¢So I tried to turn my head, and I felt a 
little cold wet hand pressing my cold face. .. . 
And somehow the kiss was given. Then the 
little one drifted further from me, keeping 
one hand in my hair always. And the last 
I heard was a word of prayer. “ Lift me 
out of the water, good Jesus; lift me away, 
for I’m tired—despert tired. Lift me away 
out o’ this dark water.” 

*¢T did not know when she went. .. . For 
many hours I knew nothing. 

“¢ You know the rest, Canon Godfrey, how 
we were saved—the child and me. It is a 
miracle—more and more as I am able to 
think, I see that the saving of us two was a 
miraculous thing. Who took care of the 
little one, and kept the life in her, when life 
was all but gone from myself ? 

**Do you know I have a strong and 
strange feeling that her being saved was for 
some strong and strange design. ... Will 
you think of that, sir—will you remember 
it? Will you write it down that I have said 
that I believe that Ilda, the child of Anna 
Tyas, was strangely saved from a strange 
death that her life might be of some especial 
use ; perhaps lived to some especial purpose. 
I cannot see, not yet; but I think that I 
shall see.’” 

* And God grant that you may,” replied 
the Rector of Yarburgh, rising from his seat 
in Barbara’s cottage. It was hers only now. 
Presently, by way of parting words, he said : 

“You have asked me to note the child’s 
life. . . . I shall not be here to noteit.... 
But I will leave the words that you have said 
in writing for those who come after me,” 

“ You will not be here ?” Barbara asked, with 
lips whiter than they had been before. 

“No,” the Canon replied calmly ; but see- 
ing the girl’s distress, he added a word of 
comfort. “I shall not be here,” he said, “ but 
I trust that I shall be with those who thank 
God because they are at rest... . Yes, at 
rest/ . . . You, yourself, must know what it 
is to be weary ; to crave for rest when weari- 
ness is a burden too heavy to be borne. . 
Think so of me, when you think at all, as of 
one only too glad to reach the haven where 
he has longed to be. . . . But I am antici- 
pating,” he said, with a sweet sudden smile 
as he turned away. ‘The end is not yet.” 


CHAPTER LXIII.—‘ AND NOW THE DAY IS 
NEARLY DONE.” 


“A DULL little place,” say some visitors 
from London, promenading slowly up and 
down the quay at Ulvstan Bight. Once 
more it is summer; once more the skies 
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make a deep blue background, against which 
the white wings of the sea-gulls may flit and 
circle ; once more the fishing-fieet lies off the 
land on still evenings, swaying slowly to and 
fro in the sunny yellow mist. On the moor, far 
up above the Bight, the heather is bursting 
into bloom; the foxgloves rise above the 
green bracken; by the stony waysides the 
little blue harebell stirs and quivers to the 
light evening breeze. Late as it is a lark is 
singing overhead, and by-and-by a robin 
perched on a stunted hawthorn-bush chirps 
out a vesper song of his own. 

“*A dull little place!’ they say,” Canon 
Godfrey repeated half audibly, and with a 
smile not free from pity on his face. He 
was so glad to be “dull”—in other words, 
to have a time of perfect quiet, made more 
perfect by the exceeding beauty of the place 
and of the hour. 

How long he had been up there on the 
moorland height, drinking in the fresh, free 
air, the welcome stillness, feeling his very 
soul within him soothed and healed as he 
stood or walked, and listened and gazed, he 
hardly knew. “One such hour is worth 
days of troubled living,” he said to himself. 
“It is good to be here.” 

But his enjoyment of solitude was almost 
at end. Carriage-wheels were heard grind- 
ing slowly up the stony hill, and inevitably 
a momentary sense of annoyance came upon 
him. But this departed as suddenly as it 
came. When Mrs. Meredith stopped her 
carriage to speak to him he was able to lift a 
quite unclouded face. Yet, as she saw, it 


might be the meaning of this great and 
sudden change of attitude. From that win- 
| ter’s day with its dread disaster till now, she 
had never relaxed from her first severity of 
/mood and manner. Certainly there must 
| be some reason for the change. 

| “No, I won’t come to-morrow,” Mrs. 
| Meredith replied. She was one of those 
| people who can be most graciously ungra- 
|cious without giving offence. “Not to- 
morrow,” she repeated. “I have something 
to tell you. I will tell you now; and then 
| I will accept the first invitation that comes 
| 


from the Rectory afterward. . . . Not that 
I have anything to fear—of course not,” she 
added, with a short little laugh of superiority. 
“Tt is quite the other way. You should 
| be glad of my news; for every reason you 
should be glad. . . . Percival is going to be 
married.” 

The Canon looked into Mrs. Meredith’s 
face with a quick, glad, half-surprised look 
on his own. Then he held out his hand, 
| which was taken warmly. 

“You are congratulating me without 
knowing the lady !” she exclaimed. 
| Don’t I know her? Am I mistaken? 
| Surely not! It is Gertrude ?” 
| “Now that is good of you,” Mrs. Meredith 
replied. “And it is like you, to divine it 
all—to spare me the moment; yes, it is 
quite characteristic. And now tell me 
| honestly what you think, as if you were my 
| brother.” 
“Well, then, honestly, I am wondering 
| which of them is the most to be congratu- 











was a very weary face; almost she felt a | lated. Of course, one knows what the world 
shock as she looked into it. Only the kind | will say—this tiresome, worrying little world 





blue eyes were unchanged. 

She had something to tell to Canon God- 
frey. She had meant to announce it, but 
being softened by the sight of him her mood 
was much modified. 

“Will you drive with me a little way?” 
sheasked. “ All the way, if you can. Won't 
the first grouse of the year tempt you ?” 

“The first grouse!” Hugh Godfrey re- 
peated, in a quiet and meditative way. “ How 
cruel of you to mention it! You know that 
Milicent is waiting for me, and though not 
exactly a henpecked hnsband . . .” 

“Oh, hush! Won't I tell your wife !” 

“Very well, only come and tell her soon. 
Will you come to luncheon to-morrow? I 
am afraid I can’t promise grouse—not yet 
awhile.” 

Mrs. Meredith hesitated a moment; and 
Canon Godfrey could hardly help watching 
her, wondering in much perplexity what 


| all about us. It will be said everywhere that 


| Gertrude is the fortunate person, and truly 
|she is fortunate, from a certain point of 
| view, which she will be able to appreciate ; 
most fortunate. But there is a good deal to 
be said on the other side. I can offer very 
sincere congratulations to Percival. Miss 
Douglas is not only a beautiful woman, I 
consider her to have an absolutely perfect: 
temper—no light matter in married life. . . . 
Yes, certainly I can congratulate him; I con- 
gratulate you now, on the spot. I can hardly 
imagine any station in life that would not be 
graced by the presence of the woman your 
son has chosen to be his lifelong companion. 
... 1 can say no more.” 

Mrs. Meredith was not often emotional, 
but she could not reply easily just now. 
'She shook hands once more, and more 
‘warmly, with the Canon, and drove off 
saying, 
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“T shall expect that invitation to lun- 
cheon ; add a grace to it by sending it soon. 
. . . Life has not been the same since I was 
banished from the Rectory.” 

“ Banished! You!” the Canon exclaimed, 
his hat in his hand as the carriage drove 
away. 


And long afterward Mrs. Meredith smiled | 


as she leaned back in her carriage, recalling 
the kind blue eyes, the winning smile, the 
charm, the fascination that was about all that 
Canon Godfrey said or did. 

“Forgive !” she exclaimed to herself; “one 
would forgive him anything, everything!” 

Then, a little later, when the distance 
was wider, the upland hills more deeply 
purple, the summer evening breeze more 
chill and sad, she added yet another word. 

“Forgive, forgive him/ I say it in all 
reverence, may God forgive us, who do not 
know him, who cannot see him! It is only 
the reflection of his soul that one sees, only 
a most marred, and hindered, and darkened, 
yet most beautiful vision. 

“T never see that man, I never hear the 
sound of his voice but I wish to be a better 
woman, a more unselfish woman, and more 
self-denying. ... And there is more than 
that... . Whatisit? What is the atmo- 
sphere that is all about him, that impresses 
one so?. .. Surely one can feel what it is, 
one must feel, it is the atmosphere of prayer / 

“One takes knowledge of him, that he has 
been with Jesus.” 

* * * * * 

Quite late that summer night a shepherd 
was returning from the town of Yarburgh 
toa moorland farm. It was a very bright 
night. The moon was nearly at the full ; 
and shone out clear and cloudless from a 
heaven of deep dark blue. The stars were 
numerous and brilliant as the stars on a 
deep and frosty night in midwinter. 

All the way over the narrow, stony moor- 
land road the man went whistling, not from 
cowardice, but for very pleasure. The night 
was so still, so bright, so warm, and so in- 
disputably beautiful. 

No, he had no fear, no superstition ; and 
when he heard suddenly from under the 
stunted hawthorn tree by the moorland wall 
acry, or rather a quiet and gentle appeal 
for help, he turned aside without dread. He 
stooped over the figure lying there; then 
with a sudden shock as of pain, Reuben 
me drew himself up hurriedly. 

“It’s never you, sir, it’s never Canon God- 
Srey 7” 


“T’m afraid it is, Reuben. . . . Can you 


| help me? Can you get other help?... 
There is a dog-cart at the Leas, isn’t there ? 
But there’s no need for great haste, much 
less for alarm. . . . It isn’t a cold night, 
and it’s not in the least damp.” 

No; there was no need for haste. A 
couple of hours later the Canon was in his 
own study, lying on the sofa, and Dr. Doug- 
las was there, speaking rough-and-ready 
truth as usual. 

“Tve seen it coming; months ago I told 
you what that under-action of the heart 
would mean if you didn’t take care. And 
what care have you taken ?” 

The doctor’s tone was a little harsh, a little 
brusque ; but it may be that Canon Godfrey 
defined the source of the brusqueness. His 
reply was in marked contrast. 

“Don’t scold me, Douglas,” he begged 
gently, putting out a beseeching hand which 
the doctor would not see. Instead, he walked 
off to the window and looked out, saying by- 
and-by, in a strange and unusual voice, 

“Scold you! It’s too late! ... Would 
to God it wasn’t!” 

“You mean that I shall not recover?... 
Well, I had not expected it, and may I be 
forgiven for saying I had not desired it.” 

“No, that I believe, that I have seen long 
ago; but without being able for one moment 
to understand. . . . Why, what would you 
have? What is there in life worth having 
that you haven’t got ?” 

The Canon smiled; then presently he 
said, 

“Don’t think me ungrateful, or even un- 
perceptive. I have had much that many 
have envied me. I had comparative success 
early in life, and ever since I have tasted 
the fruit of that success. But one doesn’t 
wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve, not if one 
is wise, still less does one publish one’s whole 
affairs to the world. I have not done so. 
And now at this late hour I may say that I 
have hidden cares and anxieties, caused by 
no fault of my own, but grave enough to 
have killed many men.” 

“Doubtless, since they have killed you,” 
the doctor interposed, with even more than 
his usual abruptness. 

“ Ah, well,” the Canon returned ; “it is 
evident that you are in no mood to hear my 
confidences to-night. You must give me 
another opportunity when you are in a 
better frame of mind. . . . But one word 
more ; shall I send for Thorhilda ?” 

“ By all means. Shall I write for you ?” 

“Thank you, yes; but don’t say a word 
' to alarm her. She will come without that.” 
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THE SERAPHIM, AND THEIR SIX WINGS. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“ Above Him stood the seraphim : each one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twain he did fly.”—Isarau vi. 2. 


I THINK that it is sometimes good for us 

to turn aside for a moment into the by- 
ways of Scripture, and to see that even in 
the dust of them there is gold. Surely, too, 
it is sometimes good for us to turn from the 
frightful problems of earth and to fix our 
thoughts on the radiant denizens of heaven. 
Let us, then, see whether we may not this 
month learn some lessons from the Sera- 
phim, the spiritus ardentes, or burning spirits 
of love. 

1. They are mentioned here alone, being 
not so much as named in any other passage 
of Scripture. The word Seraphim occurs, 
indeed, in the Book of Numbers, but there 
with a meaning intensely different ; for there 
it means the “fiery flying serpents” which 
bit the Israelites in the wilderness. But that 
is because the word itself means only “the 
burning ones,” and creatures may burn with 
false fire as well as with the true—with fires 
consuming and intensely venomous as well 
as with the glow of heaven. That fact we 
may now neglect and leave aside. The 
true six-winged Seraphims are mentioned 
here alone. The prophet Isaiah had been wor- 
shipping in the Temple, when he, like St. 
Paul, fell into a trance, and saw a vision. 
The walls of cedar overlaid with gold, the 
temple-veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
vanished before his eyes, and his illuminated 
gaze pierced into the darkness of the Holiest, 
where only the High Priest could enter once 
a year. And there he saw a vision of the 
Lord, high and lifted up. There was “no 
manner of similitude,” but as a throne 
whereon 


“The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 
No face ; =. the sight of a sweeping garment, vast and 
white.” 


This hem of the robe of light—dark with 
excessive brightness — filled the Temple. 
Above Him stood the Seraphim, and the 
Temple rang with their voices, as they cried 
in antiphon to each other, “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts, the whole earth is 
filled with His glory.” 

The vision had a twofold influence on the 
prophet’s mind. First, it humiliated him to 
the dust, as a man of unclean lips, living 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; and 
then, when one of the fiery ones of God had 
touched his lips with a burning stone from 








the altar, it kindled his cleansed soul with 
the fire of inspiration, so that when the voice 
of the Lord cried “ Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us ?” he was able to answer, 
in glorious self-sacrifice, “Here am I; send 
me.” 

What a lesson of the true end of worship! 
Were our worship as intense and devout as 
that of Isaiah and St. Paul, should not we, 
too, sometimes see the heavens opened, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God ? 
For us, too, would not the glory of the Lord 
fill His Temple? Should not we be inspired, 
as they were, to noble deeds ? and to us, too, 
of unclean lips amid a people of unclean lips, 
might not a seraph come flying through the 
wreaths of incense from Him who, with the 
fire of His altar, can touch and hallow the 
lips of whom He will ? 

2. ‘Above Him stood the Seraphim. Each 
of them had six wings. With twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly.” 

May I summon the great Puritan poet to 
help our flagging imagination as to the aspect 
of these celestial ardours ? 

“A seraph winged ; six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clothed 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 

And colours dipt in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain.’’ 

But now is this a mere meaningless play 
of fancy ? Have God’s seraphs nothing more 
to teach us than the figures carved on the 
walls of Persepolis—the Amshashpands, or 
six-winged messengers of heaven ? 

Yes! if I mistake not, the lessons which 
they may teach us are deep and needful. 
May God give us wisdom to see, and grace 
to learn them ! 

3. “ With twain he covered his face.” 

Why? In sign of deep reverence, of 
inward contemplation, of holy worship. Irre- 
verence is the mark of vulgar, and of shallow 
natures; reverence, of all noble natures. 
The angels, when they worship God, veil 
their faces with their wings, and bow lowly 
reverent to the throne. They bend to each 
other’s dignity— 

- aia , 
‘AWhere honour Aue and reverence none neglects.” 
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On the contrary, it is a growing character- 
istic of this age that men are lovers of their 
own selves, boasters, proud, blasphemous, dis- 
obedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, with- 
out natural affection, heady, high-minded ; 
and all this because they are lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God. They are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities, vainly puffed 
up in their fleshly mind. Read the Epistle 
of St. Jude, and you will see that angels, 
who are superior in power and dignity, are 
yet afraid to rail at glories which, in these 
days, the meanest do. They—even Michael, 
the Archangel—are too courteously noble to 
bring furious accusations even against evil 
spirits, which, in these days, the very vilest 
do, and that venomously, against the saints 
of God. The reverence for others shown by 
these sons of Heaven is a mark of their true 
dignity ; it is only the fallen, lurid, em- 
poisoned seraphim of the wilderness who 
erawl, and bite, and sting. It is a very evil 
sign—one of many evil signs—that, in this 
age, no virtue is more dead than this of 
reverence. One of the most eminent men of 
this day, speaking to me of an assembly 
of which he had a half century of experience, 


noticed as the most marked change in it that | 


the spirit of reverence was dead. Mere 
youths will thrust themselves into the com- 
pany of great men, invade their privacy, 
make demands on their leisure, note and 
print their foibles for every meddling busy- 
body to con by rote. Everybody must be 
interviewed, everybody dissected, everybody 
run down, and cheapened and disparaged. 
Even clergy can be disobedient to their 
bishops, subordinates to rulers, children to 
parents, fools to the wise, the young to the 
old, scandalous tattlers to men grown grey 
in honourable service to God and men. Con- 
ceited self-assertion puffs up the individual ; 
unscrupulous invective fascinates the mob. 
The modesty of fearful duty is despised ; 
rattling, saucy, audacious impudence is prized 
as a proof of pluck and independence. To 
go into the House of God with brutal callous- 
ness, and hiss at the name of a good and 
gentle Queen—that is liberty and fraternity ; 
to let your tongue 
“Dope ie a fire among the noblest names 


ing and defacing, till you leave 
Not even Lancelot brave, or Galahad clean,” 


that is to be a wit and know the world. To 


| honour,” were built upon the duty of behaving 
lowly and reverently to all our betters. When, 
at the Olympic games, an old man, entering 
late, failed to find a seat, all the Athenian 
youth laughed and jeered at him. He passed 
on to the seats of the nobler Spartans, and 
they rose in a body to make room for him. 
Then the Athenians broke out into a cheer. 
“Ah,” said the old man, “the Athenians 
know what is right, but the Spartans do it.” 
The masses of England now if they know 
what is right despise it. They would have 
jeered with the Athenians, and not risen 
with the Spartans. 

When Virgil wrote his immortal Epic, the 
two highest epithets he could give to his hero 
were “pater” and “pius,” to show that all 
Rome’s greatness was due to filial reverence 
and family affection. But when Dryden 
translated Virgil, in the bad days of the 
Stuart restoration, the epithets vanished or 
were rendered meaningless, because a hero 
pious, or dutiful in any sense, would have 
seemed so delightfully ridiculous to the 
| grinning debauchees of an insolent and cor- 
rupted age. It was because no ornament of 
| gold shines so graciously on a young man’s 
neck as respectfulness and the recognition 
of superiority,—honour to age, honour to 
virtue, honour to service, honour to autho- 
rity,—that the Fifth Commandment stands 
on the First Table, next to our duty to God, 
before our duty to our neighbours. In these 
days impudence is enthroned on honour’s 
vacant pedestal. There is no youth so vapid 
and so ignorant, no religious or irreligious 
chatterer so fatuous, who does not think his 
own opinion quite as good as that of the 
most earnest scholar. “I’m as good as you” 
is now the one favourite motto of every 
molehill which looks down on the mountains, 





| of every bramble which hates and would 


fain burn down the forest trees. 

Hence the passion to trample on the noblest 
| institutions, to depreciate the truest services, 
' to besmirch the fairest names. Oh, that the 
| youth of England would learn that the 

highest dignity lies in reverence. Which 
' will they take as their model of greatness— 
the six-winged Seraphim of God, or the 
fallen Seraphim, the serpents which swelter 
with their own venom, in the world’s scorched 
| wilderness ? Nay, shall I go lower in the 
scale and ask whether they will take as their 








pry, and peep, and gossip, and intrigue, and | teachers in reverence God’s Seraphim, or as 
whisper, and disseminate lies, that is to have | their teachers in self-conceited impudence 
influence and to belong to “society.” Ah!| the common house-flies? The house-flies, 
the grandest of the old republics, indays while | too, have wings, such as they are; but they 
there was such a thing as “ the sensibility of | are the truest type and model of the bluster 
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and selfishness which honours nothing but | tory has passed upon the confessional as a 


its worthless self. They buzz with equal 
indifference and equal self-satisfaction about 
the forehead of a king at his coronation or 
of a martyr at the stake. 

Oh, that the spirit of reverence would 
return amongst us once more! And where 
could we learn it better, if we desired, than 
in the House of God? A church is, as St. 
Chrysostom called it, “the place of Angels 
and Archangels, the Court of God, and the 
image of heaven.” Alas! how many make 
it a sort of theatre to doze, and stare, and 
whisper in, and make notes of for news- 
papers, religious and irreligious, and drop in 
and out of at any moment, however solemn. 

Oh, may God grant that our worship at 
church be ever made solemn and devout by 
every means in our power. May it ever re- 
mind us of God, remind us of death, remind 
us of the beauty of holiness ; and may all who 
worship in our churches be as the Seraphim, 
who, pure and radiant as they are, yet, when 
they worship, veil their faces with their 
wings. 

4. “ And with twain he covered his feet.” 
It is the symbol of holy reverence, of per- 


fect modesty, of pure reticence, of beautiful | 


shamefastness, of the blushing spirit within us 
which mutinies against self-degradation. If 
the genius of this age needs, like the Sera- 
phim, the twain wings with which they veil 
their faces in hallowed reverence, it needs 
yet more the twain wings with which they 
veil the feet, in noble reserve, in the sense 
of the sanctities of man’s being, in the natural 
delicacy with which the cheek burns indig- 
nant at the shamelessness of sin. It is 
the spirit which made the Lord stoop down 
and write upon the ground, with an over- 
whelming sense of shame at the shamelessness 
of a corrupt humanity, when, with coarse 
and vulgar effrontery, the Pharisees dragged 
into his presence the woman taken in adul- 
tery. It was for them he blushed as much 
as for her; for their hard hypocrisy, for 
their cruel want of reverence, for the awful 
mysteries of corrupt, miserable, fallen hu- 
manity. It is a terrible thing, that tearing 
away of the veil; and there is far too much 
of it. Look at the religiosity of the age and 
its hankering for the confessional in which, 
instead of leaning on the strength of God 
and the pure sympathy of Christ, weak men 
and women suffer the steps of their weak 
fellow-sinners to thrust themselves, unbidden, 
into that awful solitude where the soul is 
alone with God; and that in spite of the 


| system which, as Bishop Wilberforce said in 
the last speech that he delivered, is baneful 
alike to the confessor, to the person confess- 
ing, and, most of all, to the society into 
which the practice creeps. Look again at 
the dress of the age as‘illustrated in Society, 
where one is amazed to see some ladies at 
ease in the dress they wear ; and where the 
very advertisements on the backs of papers, 
and on the walls of our streets, would 
have made an ancient heathen in Greece or 
Rome scorn us for the coarseness of our taste, 
if not for the scandal of our immodesty. 

Look again at the spurious art of the age, 
ever hankering after a crude and ignoble 
sensuousness, naked and not ashamed, until 
too often the cry of “Art for Art’s sake” 
comes only to mean mud for mud’s sake. 
Look again at the novels of the age, and the 
fact that some are even now being translated 
from the French which in a loathly realism 
| —the realism of the very leprosy—revels in 
| whatever things are vile, whatever things 
|} are dishonest, whatever things are impure, 
| whatever things are putrescent and of bad 
| report. 

Look again at journalistic literature, and 
see how all good men have been recently 
scandalised by seeing column after column of 
our daily papers polluted with the needless 
details of revolting immorality. 

Can the youth of a country breathe un- 
tainted this universal malaria? Shakespeare 
tells us that 


“Tn the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.” 





Carlyle reminds us what virtue is in purity 
and continence of life; how divine is the 
blush on young human cheeks ; how high, 
inexorable, sternly beneficient is the duty 
laid on all men in these particulars! Was 
there no ground for the indignant protest of 
our great and aged laureate 
* Author, atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymster, play 

your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of Nature with the living hues of 
Rip your brother’s vices open, strip your own foul passions 


re; 
Down with reticence, down with reverence, forward, naked, 
let them stare. } j 
Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your 


Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should 

issue pure.’’ 

Oh, that all which is worst in this age 
would learn the lesson before the pit swallow 
it! And if not, at least let all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, learn, all the 
more, the much needed lesson of this sacred 





frightful verdict of condemnation which his- 


reserve, this holy shadow of individuality in 
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which the soul stands in the thrilling dark- 
ness of the Holiest, alone, but alone with 
God, and folded from human intrusiveness 
under the very shadow of His wing. 

5. “Above Him stood the Seraphim. 
Each of them had six wings. With twain 
he covered his face; and with twain he 
covered his feet ; and with twain he did fly.” 

If the wings which veil the face are the 
symbol of reverence, and the wings which 
veil the feet the symbol of high reserve and 
purity, the twain wings which fly are the 
symbol of glorious activity. When, in the 
“Paradise Lost,” Raphael, the affable arch- 
angel, received the message of God, at once 
he obeyed it. 

“Nor delayed the winged saint 

After his charge received, but from amon 

Veiled with hie gorgeous wings, uprising light 

Flew through the midst of heaven. Th’ angelic choir 

On each hand parting to peg ee way 

Through all the empyreal road ; till at the gate 

Of heaven arrived, the gate self-opened wide, 

On golden hinges moving.” 

Oh, happy service! oh, winged activity! oh, 
flashing speed of noble obedience! oh, will of 
God done in heaven as it is done how rarely 
on earth! Good and holy is reverence— 
reverence to God, and lowliness to man and 
the service of heaven; good and holy in 
the chaste dignity of self-respect, the high 
serious modesty of the pure in heart; but 
the end of that adoring contemplation, 
and the end of that veiled and stainless 
manhood, and the end of that virginal and 
angelic modesty, is active and self-sacrificing 
service. Alas! in our imperfectness we 
rarely carry out God’s ideals, except in the 
most partial way. There are many souls— 
of women especially—not lacking in the 
twain wings which cover the feet, living lives 
of beautiful reserve, pure as crystal, virginal 
as the lily whose bloom of gold no hand has 
soiled ; and there have been many, in cells 
and deserts, who have devoted their lives to 
worship and meditation, who have yet lived 
as though holiness were meant for a man’s 
self only ; as though it were enough that on 
his own ephod, unspotted from the world, 
were embroidered the one word, God. It 
is the defect even of the Imitatio Christi ; 
it represents only a cloistered holiness, a 
monastic Christianity. The Seraph has lost 
the twain wings of flight. It is an imitation 
of Christ which leaves out the most essential 
originality of the work of Christ, that “He 
went about doing good.” 

We need reverence ; we need reserve; we 
lose half our force and nobleness by the 





neglect of either, and ali our force by the 
neglect of both ; but with them we need the 
strong-winged enthusiasm of service. Our 
Lord went forth from the wilderness to 
redeem the world; Moses from Sinai to 
wrestle with a rebellious people; Elijah to 
order kingdoms ; John the Baptist to startle 
a greedy age. From the seclusion of Arabia 
Paul went forth to evangelise the nations ; 
from Patmos John uttered the thunderous 
voice of his Apocalypse ; from his mountain 
cave St. Chrysostom stepped down to awaken 
Antioch; and St. Basil left the woody 
heights of the Iris to face Valerus in Ceesarea. 
In the cell of San Marco and the prison of 
Wartburg, Savonarola and Luther found 
strength to scatter the lies and to shake the 
guilty dreams of a corrupted priesthood. So, 
in our measure, should it be with us. The 
twain wings which cover the face, the twain 
wings which cover the feet, the twain wings 
wherewith we fly, our worship, our human 
dignity—they should strengthen us to de- 
spise the allurements, to brave the menace of 
the world ; to grapple, shoulder to shoulder, 
with dominant iniquity ; to cast out devils; 
to slay dragons. Oh, for the wings, the 
wings of a dove, that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold—wings 
wherewith we may fly away and be at rest? 
Nay, not so—not here, not now. But oh! 
for the wings, the wings of an eagle, rising 
heavenwards, “catching God’s sunlight on 
every varying plume,” sweeping earthwards 
to buffet with and rend the coils of the fiery: 
serpent which threatens to enfold and crush 
the world. Holy worship, in the church and 
in the closet, to our Father who seeth in 
secret ; modesty, temperance, chastity, re- 
serve, the life lived in the sense that the 
image of God is upon us, and that His Holy 
Spirit loves 


“ Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 


These should naturally lead to energy, 
enthusiasm, the useful life, the manly life, 
the life of service to our fellow-men; the 
cry, “Here am I, send me;” the passion to 
do God’s will. Then shall we, too, in our 
earthly sphere, imitate the Seraphim of God’s 
heavenly Temple; and we, too, like them, 
shall stand about the Lord, each with the 
six wings of reverence, of modesty, of zeal ; 
the wings of humble adoration, the wings of 
holy purity, the wings of unwearying ser- 
vice. “ With twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain 
he did fly.” 














XVI—51 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


TARRIED in a vale of shadows dim 
Beside the ripples of a gloomy sea, 
Where mountain echoes caught my morning hymn, 
And bore it through the valley tenderly. 
Up to the silence of eternal calm, 
Up to the silence of untrodden snows, 
My heart ascended in a frequent psalm 
At early dawn and evening’s silent close. 
The first to hail the orient flush of day— 
The last to lose her rich departing glow, 
Transfigured into glorious array, 
The heights were luminous with ruby snow. 
O that to me, I cried, it may be given 
To be transfigured as the mountain height, 
To tarry thus beside the gate of heaven, 
And hail the glory of the Light of Light ! 
CLARA THWAITES, 








THE PRINCESS ALICE AS A PHILANTHROPIST. 





By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


WE shall attempt to depict the late Prin- 

cess Alice as an ardent philanthropist. 

All who have attentively read the “Letters” 
and “ Biographical Sketch,” published about 
three years ago, will have noticed how in- 
tensely and on all occasions the Princess 
sympathised with all sorts and conditions of 


people in those troubles which are inseparable. 


from every station of human life. She was 
no ornamental patron of charitable societies, 
nor an almsgiver who doled out from her 
abundance what she could never miss ; the 
Princess really gave that which cost her 
much of self-denial. Throughout her letters, 
which were never written with the most re- 
mote idea that they would ever be scanned 
by the public eye, there is abundant evidence 
of this fact ; and during the last fifteen years 
of this chequered royal life the Princess’s 
sympathies were certainly sharpened by a 
somewhat full proportion of trials, sorrows, 
and pains falling to her own share. If, as 
we believe to be the case, there is a Provi- 
dence which shapes our lot in life, there was 
a providence in all this; for if her letters 
are read aright, and with an intelligent eye, 
persons of every social grade, and exposed 
to many forms of temptation, may derive 
encouragement from the brave bearing, al- 
ways unselfish and not seldom heroic, of the 
Princess Alice. We believe that the book 
recording this royal woman’s life-experience 
may in some respects be called quite unique ; 
and its contrasts are so striking that the 
most daring inventor of fiction would hardly 
have ventured to have imagined them. The 
daughter of the monarch of the greatest 
empire in the world, it was her joyful privi- 
lege to be joined in marriage to a man whom 
she could love and respect ; but at the same 
time the German inheritance which she 
shared with her husband was a very straitened 
one. Her means were always so limited that 
she knew what it was to be short of money 
at every turn; and frequently when away 
from home in search of health or recreation, 
the things she would have to put up with on 
this account are not a little surprising. In 
actual life the inconveniences to which we 
refer must at times have been sufficiently 
irritating ; but now that the Princess has 
entered into rest, we can see how wisely all 
things were ordered. She could not have 
been the royal exemplar she will henceforth 
be to successive generations if all things had 








gone smoothly and pleasantly. The path- 
way along which she was required to travel 
more closely resembled that of thousands of 
others than would have been thought credible 
if her own confessions had never been made 
public. It would not be possible to find one 
of corresponding rank whose whole heart 
and action were more in sympathy with all 
mankind. 

People will say that the Princess was for- 
tunate in the circumstances of her birth and 
education ; but, as a rule, the atmosphere of 
courts has not been found favourable for the 
development of the most winning traits of 
human character. To be royal in name and 
to be royal in very deed are quite different 
things, as history can tell us with a hundred 
tongues. 

In the surroundings of her childhood and 
in her education generally, the Princess Alice 
always accounted herself to have been the 
most fortunate of mortals; and if we look 
into the circumstances of her opening life, 
we shall find plenty of reason to sympathise 
with this conclusion. Almost before she 
could walk, her merry mood and good looks 
had rendered the Princess popular in her 
own immediate circle ; and having been well 
looked after by her father, who early took 
her part as a special favourite, the philan- 
thropic spirit of the Prince Consort was early 
caught by the willing youthful disciple, who 
ever made that devoted parent her ideal. 
Every true philanthropist must necessarily 
have bonhomie so far as to be of a kindly 
nature ; and this disposition of the Prin- 
cess came out sufficiently in childhood, 
when she showed her solicitude for others, 
and frequently sought to make others happy 
by buying them presents. As a child she 
was supposed to have been richer in good 
looks than in intellectual gifts, although, as 
it eventually turned out, there was no lack 
of natural gifts. The Princess was thoroughly 
accomplished ; and in all things pertaining 
to literature and art she showed a fine and a 
discriminating taste. 

The sympathy for the poor which, through- 
out life, was a very distinguishing trait in 
the character of this royal woman, was no 
doubt natural to her, but it was wisely de- 
veloped in her education. In consequence 
of the necessary restrictions and etiquette of 
court life in England, it was of course impos- 
sible to come very much into contact with the 
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poor and their surroundings ; but it was quite triously connected. Shortly after their mar- 
otherwise when the royal family breathed | riage, the Prince and Princess built them- 
the freer, “the heavenly air” of Balmoral. | selves a new house in the capital of their 
“The life in the Highlands,” it is truly said, | State; but the money had to come from 
“brought the royal children into closer con- | Coutts’s bank in London, and the house it- 


tact with the humbler classes, and called | self was surety. 


“We must live so econo- 


into play their sympathies for the poor. | mically, not going anywhere, or seeing many 


They were permitted to visit the humblest 
cottages—nay, even encouraged to do so. 
There it was, no doubt, that a feeling of pity 
for and an ardent desire to help the poor, 
the sick, and the needy, were first aroused in 
the Princess. We know how these early 
impressions led in later life to the founding 
of some of the nojakest and most beneficent 
institutions.” Indeed, these impressions in 
many ways proved themselves to have been 
indelible, and by way of example, take some- 
thing that occurred very soon after mar- 
riage. ‘ You will be amused to hear that I 
have taken a little black (a Malay) into my 
service,” she is found writing to the Queen 
in June, 1863. “He is a dear good boy, 
who was brought over two years ago by a 
gentleman, to whom he was given away by 
his own parents as a mark of gratitude for 
some service done. This man has had him 
here two years, but has never had him 
taught anything. He has no religion, and 
can neither read nor write. Iam going to 
have him taught, and, later, christened. He 
is very intelligent, thirteen years old.” 

The unselfishness of the Princess showed 
itself even in her recreations; and it will 
be seen that the philanthropic traits of her 
character were even strengthened by her 
reading. She was far too wise to read merely 
for amusement; the books were discarded 
which did not promise to give something 
that would be good and permanent. While 
it is amusing to find so shrewd a critic as- 
suring the Queen that Froude’s History “is 
too detailed to interest you; you have far 
too much to do to be interested in it,” she is 
found appropriating the practical teaching of 
Robertson’s Sermons. In 1866 the Princess also 
makes the characteristic confession: ‘I read 


an immense deal now of serious, and what | 


| people, so as to be able to spare as much a 
| year as we can.” Even the cost of a visit to 
| England could be ill-afforded, the number of 
| carriage horses had to be reduced, while the 
| confession, “ we are rather badly off in some 
| things,” suggests that even a member of the 
| English royal family may sometimes have to 
| bear inconveniences from which many middle- 
class subjects are free. 

What the Princess was as a daughter, her 
devotion to her father—especially in his last 
illmess—and the care she took to comfort 
the Queen during the terrible days of be- 
reavement, are sufficient evidence. One of 
the chief lessons she learned from the Prince 
Consort was to sacrifice self to duty; and 
most thoroughly was the effort made to carry 
that out in actual life. The temptation to 
live at ease as a fine lady would have been 
particularly strong to one brought up at the 
luxurious English Court under ordinary 
conditions ; but it was never any temptation 
in this instance. On the contrary, the Prin- 
cess was an exemplar from whom young 
wives of every grade could learn some valu- 
able lessons. She was a pattern of industry, 
while she realised with wonderful intensity, 
that it was the first duty of a wife and 
mother to live as the central attraction of 
home. “To be able to make a bright and 
comfortable home for my dear husband is 
my constant aim,” she remarked in 1864; 
“but even in this one often fails, for self 
constantly turns up, like a bad sixpence.” 
Then how accomplished she was with the 
needle is well known to those who have 
reason to admire her taste in literature and 








some call dry, books ; but it is a great re- | 


source to me, and the thought of standing 
still, if one does not study, urges me on.” 


art. In 1866 we find her making “all the 
summer out-walking dresses, seven in num- 
ber, with paletots for the girls ;” and this 
was done because it was necessary for the 
family to “live very economically,” on ac- 
count of the extra expense incurred by a 
new house. How noble to act thus rather 


Thus, her leisure time was turned to good | than run into debt as selfishness might have 


account ; and we cannot help thinking that 
many of the every-day trials of the Prin- 
cess’s life had a tendency to draw out her | 
sympathy for those who were tried by simi- 
lar things in a greater degree. The trials to 
which we refer were of a very unusual kind 
for one to have to bear who was so illus- 








suggested; and rather than murmur against 
the orderings of Providence! It requires a 
very superior nature indeed thus to ennoble 
the surroundings, and not to allow what 
look like adversities to embitter the heart or 
sour the temper. Such a superior nature 


was the Princess Alice, however. It is one 
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thing to write fine sentiments in prosperity, 
and quite another to rise to the requirements 
of the situation, when the tried nature begins 
to feel the strain. “Life is meant for work 
and not for pleasure,” we find her writing at 
the age of twenty-three, “and I learn more 
and more to be grateful and content with 
that which the Almighty sends me, and to 
find the sunshine in spite of the clouds.” 

The philanthropy of those who have done 
most for their fellows always begins at home, 
and this was pre-eminently so in this in- 
stance. In her large-hearted solicitude for 
her children, she proved herself to be a true 
English mother ona foreign soil. “ You say 
rightly what a fault it is of parents to bring 
up their daughters with the main object of 
marrying them,” she writes to the Queen in 
1874. “This is said to be a too prominent 
feature in the modern English education of 
the higher classes. . . . I want to strive to 
bring up the girls without seeking this as the 
sole object for the future, to feel they can 
fill up their lives so well otherwise. ... A 
marriage for the sake of marriage is surely 
the greatest mistake a woman can make.” 
The anxiety she felt for the future welfare 
of her children in the highest sense, “ these 
little lent souls,” she herself described as 
dreadful ; and moral contamination was far 
more dreaded than physical ill. 

In the year after her marriage, the Prin- 
cess is found to have been busy among the 
poor in the land of her adoption. At that 
time the German hospitals were not remark- 
able for cleanliness or efficiency ; but when 
made for a purpose there is perhaps nothing 
more effective than a royal visit in stimulat- 
ing reform. The people are generally found 
to be content to live as generations have done 
before them; they hardly see the need of 
amendment when nothing better has ever 
been known than present surroundings. 
English ideas about these things make way 
but slowly on the Continent ; but when their 
value is once perceived, they are adopted 
with eagerness. The hospital at Darmstadt 
was thought not to be in a good condition, 
nor to be well looked after ; although money 
was not lacking, the authorities were simply 
apathetic. When, however, the Burgo- 
master and his councillors met the Princess 
in the wards, “The air was good, the place 
clean and fresh,” so that improvement was 
apparently at once perceptible. About the 
same time, or when she was twenty years 
old, the Princess instituted a much-needed 
association for lending linen to poor women 


during their lying-in. Previously such an 





agency had hardly been known in Hesse ; 
and the condition of “dirt and discomfort,” 
in which the poor mothers were frequently 
found, was pitiable and disgraceful. It was 
in connection with work thus undertaken, 
that the Princess, in the early days of 1864, 
visited the poor lying-in woman, “through 
a dirty courtyard, up a dark ladder into one 
little room,”*whose surroundings were gra- 
phically described in a letter sent to Eng- 
land. “The people did not know me,” she 
remarks, “ and were so nice, so good, and so 
touchingly attached to each other; it did 
one’s heart good to see such good feelings in 
such poverty.” She not only had a tender 
heart for others, the royal visitor well under- 
stood the requirements of her own nature. 
She appears to have sought out other similar 
cases, meanwhile remarking, “If one never 
sees any poverty, and always lives in that cold 
circle of court people, one’s good feelings 
dry up, and I felt the want of going about 
and doing the little good that is in my 
power.” 

As a friend of soldiers the Princess has 
had few equals and no superiors among per- 
sons of her class; and the various crises of 
war, through which she and her family had 
to pass, were well calculated to develop 
womanly sympathies in this direction. No 
sooner had the Schleswig-Holstein war of 
1866 overshadowed the country than we 
find her hard at work, making with her own 
hands things necessary for invalided men in 
hospital, and begging of the Queen “some 
old linen for rags,” which is usually collected 
twice a year in the royal palaces for charit- 
able purposes. “For the moment the people 
beg most for rags,” we find her writing— 
rags to bind up the limbs of the wounded ! 
Was the horror of war ever more pathetically 
set forth ? 

As the confusion of that time of twenty 
years ago increased, the Princess seems to 
have had to bear the brunt of the calamity. 
Although she was only twenty-three, she 
was required to carry the burden of the poor 
people as well as her own. The poverty of 
a large number of families, whose bread- 
winners were in the regiments, was very 
great, and the situation was rendered more 
distressing by the disposition of the Prussian 
soldiers to pillage. The poor actually took 
their things to be hidden in the new palace 
at Darmstadt, and they were readily taken 
in. Then there were the wounded to be 
looked after; and even while the Princess 
was too weak to leave her bed, wives and 
mothers crowded to the palace to entreat 
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that inquiry should be made after their rela- 
tives at the front. 

It is not to be wondered at that under 
such conditions the Princess should have con- 
tracted very decided notions about the evils 
and the follies of war. Years before the 
great conflict broke out she seems to have 
foreseen what was impending, and to have 
prospectively regretted the ill-feelings which 
would estrange two neighbouring countries, 
which, for their own good and the good of 
the world, ought to live in peace. “We 
seem drifting back to the Middle Ages, as 
each question is pushed to the point of the 
sword,” she remarked. She saw all along 
that the most dangerous heritage of Ger- 
many was that on the possession of which 
the rulers seem most to pride themselves— 
“an enormous and splendid army,” ready at 
any moment for mischief as well as for any 
useful service. 

But although she hated war with all the 
intensity of an ardent nature, the Princess 
had all her powers called into activity when 
the scourge actually broke out. In 1870 
she was enthusiastically on the side of the 
Germans against the French, and no private 
soldier or officer worked harder in the com- 
mon cause. When her husband went to the 
front the Princess “remained at her post in 
Darmstadt,” it is remarked, ‘‘ helping, com- 
forting, and advising all around her.” It is 
added, that “she worked like any other 
woman to alleviate as best she could the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded, and 
giving aid to those who were plunged into 

estitution by the war.” For a time during 
that summer the Princess was staying with 
her family at Kranichstein; but she still 
visited Darmstadt daily to attend the com- 
mittee of aid which sat in the palace, to 
look round the hospitals where the wounded 
lay, and otherwise to do all that was pos- 
sible. The Alice Society, instituted for the 
aid of the sick and wounded, at last numbered 
one hundred and sixty-four regularly ap- 
pointed nurses, while a number of ladies 
and others assisted in a variety of ways. In 
the palace itself a depét was established for 
necessaries for invalided men ; and while all 
this was being accomplished the widows, the 
orphans, and those who had become be- 
reaved or made destitute by the war, were 
not forgotten. Indeed, it is not only affect- 
ing to read about what was effected by this 
royal woman, we cannot help painfully 





realising how great a loss both Germany | 


and her native land have sustained in her 
death. History supplies no examples of any 
who were her superiors, and we hardly know 
where we should have to seek for her 
equal. 

Feelings of patriotism or the excitement 
of war may prompt persons to interest them- 
selves on behalf of soldiers ; but this English 
Princess was equally active in many quieter 
walks of philanthropy., She was the life of 
the Ladies’ Union, which met at Darmstadt ; 
and while an orphans’ asylum was one of the 
things provided by this body, many subjects 
were debated at its annual assembly which re- 
lated to the wider employment of necessitous 
women of the middle class. “The Alice 
Society for the Education and Employment 
of Women of all Classes” found plenty of 
scope for the energy of those who founded 
and carried it on; but the institution which 
the Princess herself had most at heart was 
the hospital “intended to be a training-school 
for those who intended to become nurses, 
and a home for probationers whose training 
was at an end.” In 1866 we also find her 
holding a bazaar in her own palace, and by 
which sixteen thousand florins were realised 
for the establishment of an idiots’ asylum. 

Being thus what may fairly be called a 
cosmopolitan philanthropist, the Princess also 
had her sympathies drawn out towards the 
most unhappy class of her own sex. In the 
summer of 1878, the very closing weeks of 
a precious and active life were passed at 
Eastbourne, and while there an acquaintance 
was formed with Mrs. Vicars, whose Home 
for Female Penitents at Albion Hill, Brighton, 
is still, after its founder’s death, one of the 
most valuable institutions of its kind in the 
kingdom. Mrs. Vicars was invited to East- 
bourne, in order to explain the working of 
the charity; and after that the Princess 
visited the Home, the occasion being still 
commemorated by a marble tablet in one of 
the large rooms, and by some sacred pictures 
which the royal visitor afterwards sent to 
be placed upon the walls. Ready assent was 
given to Mrs. Vicars’ request to tell the 
inmates that their visitor was a daughter of 
the Queen ; “but,” it was added, “tell them 
that I come as a woman among women.” 
After this the Grand Duchess became pa- 
troness of the institution. 

Such was the Princess Alice as a philan- 
thropist ; and while the work she did will 
abide, her example will be long remembered, 
to bear fruit in after days. 
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: ESPITE the shortness of the dis- 


jG J ' ie =e = tance, it is a curious contrast to 
WA i] go from Gibraltar, which in 

ms ha some of its aspects is as English 
as Aldershot, across the straits 
to Tangier. The passage in fine 
weather takes only four hours. 
It happened to me to cross on a 
very rough day, and to spend 
five hours and a half in battling 
with waves of which each one 
washed over the deck, and revenged itself 
for its share in bearing the ship by a back- 
handed slap of water dealt usually on the 
heads of unhappy passengers. We seemed, 
under the circumstances, to pass very slowly 
along the edge of the Elysian Fields which 
were supposed to lie on this coast of 
Spain. Sea-sickness worked its wicked will. 
The black and white tower of Tarifa, from 
which Guzman the Good threw down the 
sword for his son’s execution, attracted 
only a languid glance. We were drenched 
to the skin, giddy, and weak, before the 
steamer at last cast anchor in Tangier Bay, and 
nothing but a memory of what had once been 
a keen interest caused any of us to stand up and 
look at the town. 

“ A marble staircase,” I think Henri Regnault 
called it, as he looked with an artist’s eye at the 
white steps in which it drops to the sea. To 
us it was a staircase which led from one sea of 
light to another. The sun was setting behind 
the hill on which it stands; while the bay, 
sheltered from the east wind which had buffeted 
us, reflected the sky, and broke its rose colour 
and blue in edges as soft as white clouds on the 
sands. Between the two the town mounted in 
levels of which the whitewashed houses and old Roman walls caught and kept some halo 
of colour. We had been boarded by boatloads of brown-skinned shouting Moors, who 
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were snatching our parcels and fighting for our 
luggage. The gesticulations, the noise, the 
confusion, were such as to predict at least 
the destruction of all they touched, but with 
a philosophy born of sea-sickness, I aban- 
doned everything to the will of the crowd, 
allowed myself without a resisting effort to 
be seized by some of the same hands which 
had been tearing my luggage piecemeal from 
one another, and—not, I confess, without 
some thought of the pirates who captured 
Robinson Crusoe at Sallee—was flung into a 
boat, only to find presently that to let all alone 
was, on the whole, the best thing to be done. 
My pirates had done nothing worse than to 
bring me safely ashore and carry my luggage 
unharmed to the custom-house. 

And then I felt at once that I was in 
Africa. A magnificent Moor, white-turbaned, 
and draped in a jelabeer of blue cloth, walked 
up and down waving a wand, and signed to 
the porter to carry the things out of his 
sight. Donkeys and beggars crowded round, 
but paying no heed the luggage-bearers made 
way, and I followed up the steep and slip- 
pery street. The beggars begged but were 
not importunate. Guides and donkey-men 
and supernumeraries of various kinds: ac- 
companied us, and the charge for the whole 
cavalcade, from the boat to the hotel, was 
two pesetas, or ls. 8d. I suppose that some- 
thing like ten men found their count in 
coming, or they would not have come. It 
appeared to be every one’s business to take 
charge of the traveller. I had scarcely 
changed my dress when there was a knock, 
and a picturesque figure appeared at the 
door, inquiring in very good English whether 
I wished for a guide. If so, he was willing 
to place himself at my service for two dollars 
aday. I suggested that one dollar would be 
more reasonable. ‘Well, if Madame pre- 
ferred it,” he acquiesced ; and we presently 
went out together. 

More Eastern than the East, Tangier has 
been said to be. I have never been to the 
East, and the effect of crossing the straits 
appeared to me not unlike the effect of re- 
crossing the Flood. I was still too 
giddy and weak to receive more than a 
dreamlike impression of steep, narrow 
streets, paved with big cobbles and 
slippery with mud, which wound in 
a nameless maze through whitewashed 
and usually windowless buildings. 
Everything was white except the green- 
tiled minaret of the mosque at the 
foot of the principal street, and the 
brilliant rows of little shops which 





opened under picturesque sheds on either 
side. These shops are like dolls’ houses in 
the wall of the street. They are lifted a 
little above the level of the pavement, the 
front open completely; and in the square 
cavity crammed with goods the turbaned 
owner sits cross-legged, generally smoking 
or reading the Koran. For all the notice 
he takes of the passers-by he might be 
the idol of a popular shrine. Perhaps the 
most striking and Oriental-looking of all are 
the scribes, who sit each one alone in his 
little den, with papers strewing the matted 
floor and books piled in the innermost corner. 
There are leather shops, all scarlet and yel- 
low ; pottery shops, filled with various forms 
and colours; shops hung with bunches of 
bright-coloured candles from Fez, and stored 
with embroidery from Tetuan, shining metal 
work, and many-hued bales of woollen and 
cotton stuffs. There are jars of orange-flower 
water and horns of precious ointment. Sweet 
and strange odours exhale from the various 
stores. Over all there hangs a vague savour 
and charm of the desert through which they 
have come. There is not a wheeled vehicle 
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in Morocco, but camels and donkeys and 
mules are stepping through the crowd which 
throngs this principal thoroughfare. “ Balak! 
Balak !” cry the drivers; and you hurry to 
one side to avoid being knocked down by a 
projecting bundle of wood or bale of dates, 








The animals follow each other in long trains, 
and the unshod camel steps noiselessly. Ex- 
cept for the cry of the driver there is no 
warning of his approach; but there is no 
division of roadway and pathway, all hustle 
and throng together. The bare-headed Riff 

Arab, with one flowing lock by 


a which he expects to be pulled up 



































Ways 





to heaven ; the Jew in his gaber- 
dine ; the stately secretary of the 
Sultan, clad in purple and fine 
linen, with spotless haik floating 
about him; beggars who look 
as if they could have only just 
stepped out of a cartoon of 
Raphael—naked, deformed, hid- 
eous, wanting limbs, which have 
probably been chopped off in 
execution of summary Moorish 
justice ; veiled white figures, 
which we know to be women ; 
negroes of a brilliant black ; 
there are children who vary in 
costume from rags to elegant 
jelabeers of bright light silk; 
the water-carrier, half naked, 
with inflated dripping goatskin 
upon his back, sounds two sharp 
notes at intervals upon his bell 
and jingles his shining brass 
measures ; a “saint,” decked out 
in feathers and bangles, jabbers 
an appeal to the faithful from a 
raised seat by the roadway; a 
pilgrim, whose wallet is garnished 
with shells from Timbuctoo, begs 
more quietly in the gutter on the 
opposite side. The chattering of 
human voices is incessant, but 
there is none of the roll and 








In the Bazaars. 
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roar of a Western 
city. The whole 
throng is barefooted 
or slippered. Like 
their camels, they 
move without sound. 
We turned from 
the main street to the 
almost deserted bread 
market where women, 
swathed all alike in 
yellow-white robes, sat in a 
long row on the ground, each 
with head and face covered, 
and a pile of flat loaves heaped 
on a mat before her. Farther 
on, others selling milk were 
surrounded by little earthen- 
ware pitchers. There was 
something oddly phantom-like 
in their shapeless forms, and 
the yellow-white drapery was 
inevitably suggestive of 
shrouds. Shadows were al- 
ready deepening under the 
arches of the market-place, ‘ie 
and if the veiled figures had A 
risen and all flown away in Ft, 
the half light I should scarcely : 
have been surprised. 
“But Madame is not too eee. 
tired to come out to the Soko?” 
It was the voice of the guide Mahommet | and dates, and would return thither with 
gently urging me forward, and I followed | European manufactured goods. Like the 
him through further mazes to the Eastern | white animals of northern countries they 
Gate of the town. Here in the press of the | seemed to have taken the colour of their 
constantly passing throng, a blind beggar | native surroundings, and, scattered over the 
stood repeating his prayers, who might have | wide slope of the deserted market, they had 
been the original of the beggar in the | | at first the appearance of heaps of sand. 
“Beautiful Gate.” The landscape which | One of the Arab women had her baby with 
lay outside bore a resemblance also to the ‘her. I stopped to put a small coin in the 
background of medieval pictures — gently | tiny hand. “ Ah, you like babies, Madame. 
swelling hills where half-grown corn glistened | | Come see here,” said Mahommet. He had 
in the last light from the west, and long | found a baby camel, and seemed to think I 
lines of grey blue aloes straggled up the | should care as much for one as the other. 
slopes to fade under the thatch of brown| As the sun dropped completely behind 
Riff villages into the absorbing blue of the | western heights and darkness crept over the 
sky above. Here and there a eucalyptus | unlighted town, the crowd thinned in the 
tree broke the line, or some more stately | streets. Donkeys and mules went to join the 
white building, half hidden in orchards, | groups of camels out in the Soko. The women 
caught the light and glowed with the purity | from the bread market disappeared, for all I 
of alabaster. Close at hand, just outside | know, back into their graves. The gates 
the walls, the Soko, or great ’market- place, | were shut and the hush of night was only 
stretched up a slope. More women sat in | broken by the howling of dogs outside the 
their shrouds, and camels were lying down | walls. Hunger drove me back to the hotel. 
in groups taking provision of rest as they | While I dined the town in which there are 
take provision of water for the long caravan | no artificial lamps was once more magni- 
journey. They came, Mahommet informed me, | ficently lit. A full moon rose over the sea 
from Fee and Morocco with loads of leather and turned the whole to a city of pearl. 
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“Madame will take her coffee at home or at 
the coffee - house?” was Mahommet’s prac- 
tical question as I came out from dinner, and 
there was no doubt of my answer. 

Out of a silent street we turned into a 
room glowing with the scarlet and yellow 
of Moorish decoration. It was lit by coloured 
lamps which hung from the ceiling. In one 
corner a tiny furnace and dresser, laden with 
cups and glasses, served for the preparation 
of coffee or tea, and a divan ran along the 
wall, otherwise there was no furniture, but a 
row of bright slippers in pairs stretched by 
the entrance, and onthe matted floor groups 
of Moors sat and smoked and played cards. 
Some were grave, bearded men, others were 
young fellows who had not yet attained to 
the dignity of the turban of marriage. Some 
neither played cards nor talked, but were con- 
tent to sit silent and dignified, puffing little 
blue clouds of smoke. Each had beside him 
on the floor asteaming cup or glass of coffee 
or tea. Each group in its eastern dress 
made a picture better to be described by the 
brush than the pen. Mahommet and I sat 
on the divan and ordered tea. It came in 
tumblers steaming hot, highly flavoured, 
sweet as syrup, and decorated with floating 
bunches of fresh mint. To me it was an 
undrinkable mixture, but the odd scent of 
herbs which rose from it joined with the 
mild fragrance of the Moors’ cigarettes to 
lull the senses to a condition of dream. 
The strain of a mandolin came through the 








open door. Presently a young fellow entered, 
carrying the instrument, and seating himself 
in a corner continued to touch the strings 
with a sweet and monotonous result which 
to the western ear was hardly music. The 
profound repose of the assembly was infec- 
tious. I felt that I too could have been con- 
tent to sit for hours and do nothing but 
watch the card-players, whose game, of 
course, I did not understand. Only the fear 
of falling asleep where I sat presently stirred 
me to rise and go out. 

It was still early. The wild sound of 
tom-toms came down from the Moorish quar- 
ter in the Kasbeh above us. Mahommet told 
me it denoted a marriage, and that if we 
climbed to the Kasbeh we should presently 
see the bride’s procession go by. The Kasbeh, 
or citadel, stands on the highest part of the 
town, and is still a fine pile of half-ruined 
buildings, with two great gateways which 
overlook the lower town. The Moorish 
quarter within it is a straggling maze of low, 
whitewashed houses. We did not attempt 
to explore it by moonlight, but sat down in 
the gate and gazed quietly over the town and 
the sea. There was no hum or stir of the 
life of a city: all was white, all was still. 
The screech of the tom-toms had ceased 
and would not begin again, Mahommet in- 
formed me, till the bride was starting for the 
house of her husband. There were no visible 
lights-in the houses, but all shone alike in 
the’ soft, clear beams of the moon, and the 
waves could be distinctly heard 
as they broke on the beach at the 
foot of the town. Mahommet 
smoked and talked at intervals, 
relating domestic experiences, sug- 
gested possibly by the occasion. 
He had been married twice. But 
his first wife, a little girl of 
twelve, was not nice to him. She 
was wild and dirty and had no 
sense at all, so after a trial of 
twenty-two days, he sent her 
back to her father and bore all 
the expense of the transaction. 
His second wife was, fortunately, 
very good, beautifully clean, know- 
ing how to embroider and to cook 
the kous-kous in perfection. A 
flock of veiled figures ran with 
little cries down the hill; they 
were women going to the bath. 
This and a weekly visit to the 
cemetery are, Mahommet ex- 
plained, the only purposes for 
which honest women go out when 
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Type of aged Moor. 


they are above the necessity of working 
for their daily bread ; sometimes, also, 
they visit near neighbours. I asked if 
Moorish women were usually beautiful. 
“Oh, yes,” he said ; “there are lots good 
to look at, but then they have no salt in 
them.” “How do you mean, salt?” I 
asked. “Ah, I don’t speak the English 
rightly. I mean they are beautiful to the 
eye, good to see, but directly they open 
their mouths there is no sense in their 
words. There are three sorts of women 
in Morocco. There are some beautiful 
that have no good sense; others, better, 
have good sense, but are ugly to look at; 
but the best of all are beautiful to look at 
and have good sense too. My wife is one 
of these; there are not many.” It was 
a little shock after this to find upon 
further talk that he meant to have another 
wife as soon as he could afford to keep 
two. “A man always likes a new one 
better,” was his explanation. 

A strange, weird music was heard— 
tom-toms beaten like drums, and monoto- 
nous melancholy wind instruments of the 
nature of fifes, with a touch of bagpipe in 
the sound produced. Words cannot con- 
vey an idea of the effect. The music 
appeared to be confined within a compass 
of something like three notes, and to 
repeat itself again and again till by sheer 
repetition it resulted in a sort of rhythm. 
It drew nearer as the procession approached 
through the winding ways of the Kasbeh 
and finally emerged from the gateway near 
which we sat. A few men with lanterns, 





then the tom-toms, then a led mule, 
on whose back was the box in which 
it is customary to take the bride to 
her husband, more musicians, more 
friends, with lanterns. They wound 
down the hill in the moonlight. We 
did not follow, but sat and listened 
to the music as it grew again faint in 
the distance. The whole thing, with 
its picturesque monotony, seemed 
pathetically typical of the life of the 
Moor. 

On our way home, in a dark and 
deserted street of the lower town, 
a tiny window opened far over our 
heads and a voice from the street, 
belonging to some one unseen, 
called in Spanish, “Open to me 
and then close the door.” We had 
by this time entered so entirely into 
the spirit of Eastern fairy tales that I 
felt as though he were saying, “Open 
sesame,” and could only hope he might not 
forget the pass-word to bring him out. 
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PART I. 


T° associate the giving of money with a 
Sunday afternoon service intended for 

the very poor, was many years ago most 
foreign to my thoughts, and I am indebted 
to a Lancashire worthy—a puddler of no 
mean presence or power—for giving me 
views on the question, pioneering the way 
to a work which to-day it is most interest- 
ing to trace back to the following incident. 

Having found my way into one of the 
large public-houses (with which the town of 
Warrington abounds) one Saturday after- 
noon in September, 1875, to give personal 
invitations to forge men and others to attend 
my Sunday afternoon service on the morrow 
in the public hall, a “ puddler” accepted the 
little printed notice, read it with apparent 
interest, and finally said, with real Lancashire 
warmth in tone and manner, 

“Yes, Ill come, for one, with pleasure. 
How much to pay ?” 

His hand even as he spoke came quickly 
from his pocket, full of silver and a few gold 


coins mixed. 
“ How much to pay?” I repeated. ‘“ Oh, 
nothing at all. We have no charge. We 


neither pay to go in, nor come out.” 

I thought my remark would have pleased 
my friend, for I had yet to learn that Lan- 
cashire working men had sturdy indepen- 
dence of character, and, not without wisdom, 
scorn to be patronised. 

“Oh ! that won’t suit me,” said he, putting 
his money back into his pocket. ‘ Look 
you, I only value what I pays for. I earn 
an honest wage, and I spend it honestly. If 
I buy a bit of beef I pays for it. If I goes 
to the grocer with an order from the wife, I 
pays for it. If I come into such places as 
these for a drink I pays for it. And, mark 
you, no disrespect, if I ever goes to church 
or chapel—I don’t say I ever shall, but if 1 
do, depend upon it I'll pay for it—I’ll not 
get my religion any cheaper than my bread. 
Now you think on the likes of me, and if 
you don't sell no tickets for your service (I'd 
have taken two at a shilling each if you had 
had them) do the next best thing, say, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, there is a box held at the door for 
what you like to pay !’” 

I thanked my friend for the suggestion, 
but was more puzzled than convinced by his 
remarks. However, at my service the next | 
day, I told the story, adding— 





“You shall decide for me whether the 


suggestion be wise or otherwise. If you 
approve, please put a penny in the plate as 
you pass out ; in doing this you yourselves 
will pay for the use of this hall, &c., and I pro- 
mise you ifI receive more than the expenses 
connected with the service demand, I will for- 
ward the balance to your town dispensary.” 

Need I say the plan had the warm sym- 
pathy and support of the people. I had 
such good reason to believe in its wisdom— 
as experience placed me in a position to 
judge—that in removing to Reading I carried 
the thought with me, and again some years 
later to Stepney Meeting House in the East- 
end of London. But here, in London, com- 
plication arose. I was no longer able to 
forward my surplus pennies to the town dis- 
pensary. There were hospitals and benevo- 
lent institutions in abundance which pre- 
sented claims for my balance, but how could 
I choose? To select one was difficult; to 
divide my attentions impossible. Out of 
these recognised complications grew a new 
suggestion. Why not devote the surplus 
pence to a seaside Convalescent Home ? 

Happy was the thought, thrice blessed the 
result. 

In a little over four years, fifteen hundred 
men, women and children, chiefly from the 
East-end of London, north and south of 
Commercial Road, have visited for one, two, 
three, four weeks, or longer, Stepney House, 
East Cliff, Folkestone, the Home of Rest, 
which the Sunday afternoon pennies helped 
to bring into existence. 

Let me describe this Home if only to re- 
deem resorts of like kind and character from 
the somewhat severe criticism of the press, 
which recently drew attention to the many 
rules and regulations that troubled the life 
and exasperated the inmates of Convalescent 
Homes in general. 

Stepney House, East Cliff, Folkestone, 
is supposed to be quite full with five-and- 
twenty inmates, but during the busy summer 
months most cheerfully makes room for 
thirty. Let me introduce you to a family 
group. It is an after-dinner hour when 
everyone is taking a rest. Here is a pale- 
faced, most superior-looking woman, who 
has volunteered to read aloud to a group 
intent upon needlework (the variety shows 
it is personal to each, nothing belonging to 
the Home). This woman has a history, a 


tender, beautiful history. For fifteen years 
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she has earned a livelihood for her family 
by cutting button holes in collars at a City 
factory. You have only to look at the 


thumb and first finger of her right hand to | 


see in the deep impressions in the flesh, 
worn by the scissors, the verification of her 
story. She will tell you with heightened 
colour that God has been very good to her. 
True, the hours were long, the enforced ab- 
sence from home a pain—for she had all 
the feelings as well as responsibilities of 
motherhood —the work monotonous, but 
still were there not unnumbered mercies to 
be counted up? And, if you care to linger, 
she will interest you in describing how a 
collar is cut out and made, laughing with a 
feeble laugh, (for her gentle, tried spirit only 
utters itself softly, fifteen years of button- 
hole cutting has reduced life to a feeble tone), 
laughing at your surprise to learn that a 
collar passes through twelve pairs of hands 
between the linen fabric from which it is 
eut out, and the card-board box into which 
it is packed when ready for the warehouse. 
If your talk grows confidential you will proba- 
bly learn that this good woman has been given 
a fortnight’s rest and holiday at the Home 
to help her, after some few weeks’ nursing of 
a sick member of her family, to gain a little 
health and strength before returning to her 
City work. The doctor’s bill and nourish- 
ment for her invalid had absorbed all her 
scanty savings, and but for this unlooked- 
for change, she would have returned to work 
worn out, and with enfeebled health. Now 
she is so happy, so more than thankful, it 
seems—for this is her first sight of the sea 
and the wonderful cliffs—like a little bit of 
heaven to her. 

And “like a little bit of heaven” it seems 
to yon blind girl, tenderly ministered to by 
her mother. The mother is a nurse, with 
little prospect of doing more towards her 
own maintenance than will keep her from 
want; her child is in a blind school, well 
cared for for eleven months out of the twelve. 
What to do with her, how to provide for her 
during the holiday month has caused many 
a sleepless night. But the question is more 
than answered in an invitation for four 
weeks’ stay at the Convalescent Home. 
Next we have a mother and daughter, 
hard working, respectable women, who 
keep within their own breast their struggle 
for a livelihood. They know that to main- 
tain this struggle some change and abso- 
lute rest must be taken for one week of the 
year’s fifty-two; hence pence have been put 
by steadily until they grew into shillings, 








and in due time application has been made 
for a week at the Home, paying at the rate 
of 10s. 6d. each. While one—a widow who 
has asked and received a free letter for the 
Home—praises the charity which gives her 
two of the brightest weeks she has ever lived, 
the mother and daughter warmly congratu- 
late her upon her privileges, while saying 
with pardonable pride that “they pay half-a- 
guinea a week each for their favour.” We 
pass over two sisters, gentle in face and 
speech ; kindly sent down by their employer, 
who honours them for their earnest effort to 
support a widowed mother. We notice next 
a gentlemanly-looking man—a_ bankrupt 
tradesman, who is just recovering from rheu- 
matic fever and who has found “the Home” 
as the gate of Heaven, with its hymn-singing 
at prayers and its gentle ministrations from 
the lady superintendent, and following her 
example, from the patients generally. No- 
body knows how he came to be there. His 
own heart hides the secret. Two guineas 
mysteriously found their way to his hand 
one day, with the suggestion of a month at 
Folkestone, and with eager joy he grasped 
the opportunity. He thought to have been 
lonely, but he has found helpful and happy 
companionship in one, his senior by some 
years, who openly speaks of himself as a free 
patient, although claiming to have seen 
“better days” of a kind few perhaps would 
think possible. 

The general sitting-room has a glass-door 
which opens upon steps leading into the gar- 
den—a little one, ’tis true, but useful, divided 
from the kitchen garden by a low wall—this in 
its turn separated from the cliff by a wooden 
fence. Hence the patients have a full view of 
the sea from their sitting-room, while the chil- 
dren of the family can play at ease in garden 
or on cliff, watched by the loving mother as 
she sits with the other patients at her book 
or work. There are three little ones in the 
garden to-day, high-spirited, round-of-limb 
children. Who are they ? Can it be possible 
that less than a month ago they came here, 
delicate, white-faced London children, with 
fitful appetites and weakly eyes? Yes, quite 
true. But listen to their history. They 
have lived—this trio—with yet two other 
sisters, in one little room in the East-end of 
London with their father and mother for 
four years. For this room they paid 1s. 6d. 
per week. The father had been more than 
once an inmate of the sick asylum at Bromley- 
by-Bow. Two of his five children are there 
to-day—* consumption,” he will tell you. He 
had been nearer the whole truth had he said 
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“starvation.” The mother had sought to 
earn bread for the family by her needle, the 
sick father acting as caretaker of the children 
the while. For four years one large four- 
post bed has done for the family. One chair 
has given a seat at the table to mother or 
father when at home. For four years the 
children have never sat down toa meal! They 
have grouped themselves round the little 
table, said their grace reverently, and politely 
passed the scantily-filled plate one to the 
other with all the grace and manners of a 
West-end nursery. They have had their 
“outings” in the back yard—seldom in the 
street. They always looked clean, and the 
neighbours gathered from this that they 
were well cared for, and never guessed their 
poverty! To this day it might have remained 
hidden, but in desperation one morning the 
mother left her work, though it meant losing 
a meal for all—and sought (to her) an 
important interview, pleading a letter for 
the Convalescent Home, not for her poor, 
tired self, not for her half-starved children, 
but for her sickly husband. The urgency of 
the case made her appeal most eloquent. She 
kept back her tears, gave but small hint of 
the extent of their poverty, and left with 
the promise that if inquiry proved the case 
to be true, the privilege asked for was hers— 
her husband should have three weeks at 
Folkestone. And three weeks he has had— 
a delicate, gentlemanly in manner, reserved 
man. The day he was leaving his reserve 
broke down. “If only his faithful wife and 
sickly children could have a sight of the sea, 
if only for one day, it would be a little bit of 
heaven to them.” The wish travelled on the 
wings of tender thought to the one who had 
it in her power to gratify ; and these are the 
children playing in the garden, so round of 
limb, so bronzed by the sun, so full of merry 
laughter. Their happy mother is making 
herself useful in the kitchen below, glad to 
work off some of her superfluous gratitude 
in energetically washing up plates and dishes 
—a prwileged occupation, not one enforced 
upon any patient. 

“Is the father back again there and alone 
in that small East-end room in London?” 
you ask. 

‘“‘No,” we answer; “the father is safely 
sheltered and tenderly cared for in our 
London Home—‘ Hope House’ (of which 
more by-and-by). When the mother and 
children have completed their visit at Folke- 
stone they, too, will go to Hope House; the 
ailing children now in the infirmary will 
meet them there; suitable rooms will be 





taken in a model lodging-house, and paid for 
for two months in advance; furniture will 
be given, and work to the husband, with 
good pay, for a fortnight, and then we shall 
wish the family good-bye and God speed, 
leaving them with restored health and 
strength to their own resources: this being 
the point, where to render further help 
would be to enfeeble and to pauperize. We 
shall have—so to speak—set the husband 
and bread-winner upon his feet. Now he 
must walk alone. ‘To offer him an arm in 
his present position would be to make a 
chronic invalid of him, and give to the rate- 
payer in time one more pauper family to 
be provided for.” 

But to return to Folkestone. In trying 
to describe Stepney House Convalescent 
Home—as a type of many other small Homes 
in existence at Folkestone and elsewhere— 
there is little to be said, other than that it 
seeks to be a home in its truest and best 
sense. The daily routine is much what it 
might be in a private house. The dressing 
bell wakes any who are still slumbering at 
seven AM. ‘The breakfast bell calls the 
hungry to the dining-room at eight, when 
the fragrant smell of tea and coffee is much 
what it is at our own breakfast tables in 
London. The porridge is as well made ; the 
cold, or hot, Wiltshire bacon as assuredly 
Harris's brand; the bread-and-butter, if a 
trifle thicker than we (from custom and deli- 
cate appetite) would choose, is none the less 
wholesome. The talk at the table is as bright 
as it would be at our own—the plans for the 
day forming, as with us, the conspicuous por- 
tion of the conversation. After often a pro- 
longed and merry meal grace is said, as the 
signal for all to move; the women patients 
to make their beds (the only task of the 
nature of work assigned them), the men to 
put on their boots. At nine o'clock the bell 
rings for prayers, and reverently the large 
family party will file into the general sitting- 
room. Then all disperse for the morning, 
returning at half-past twelve for dinner, when 
a roast joint, beefsteak puddings or curried 
stews, with cut-and-come-again fruit pud- 
dings as the second course, will await them, 
well served with ample supply of vegetables. 
Dinner over, the patients “amuse them- 
selves” for a quiet hour; then comes a 
saunter on the cliffs, and home to tea at 
half-past four. Now let me say, in passing, 


that our Convalescent Home tea is tea grown 
in China or Ceylon, and made by the laws 
of all good tea-drinkers, which change not. 
It is brewed, not stewed. One patient had 
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to tell us once that in a Home where she 
had been a few months previously, and 
where the patients helped to cook as well as 
to do house-work, it was the rule to put the 
tea on the fire in cold water; when it boiled 
the tea was considered to be “made!” “It 
was a little trying,” she admitted, “to those 
of us who loved our tea. We used to call it 
our ‘Chinese stew.’” 

The evening, if it be summer, is the time 


for a walk to the woods or the warrens ; if 
winter, an occasion for playing homely games | 


—chess, draughts, letters, &c., and having 
a musical treat—for Stepney House has its 
piano (the gift of a lady friend), and the 
lady superintendent, who was born for her 
post, can accommodate herself to the re- 
quirements of her visitors. Now she will 
give them some classical music, now some of 
the simple ballads as popular thirty years 
ago as to-day, and now a number of hymns 
are called for. All have their different tastes, 
and all are at liberty to choose. Supper comes 
at eight; coffee, cocoa, milk or corn-flour 
when requested, milk-pudding and bread and 
cheese. At nine o’clock this happy, home- 
like day closes with prayers. The smaller 
children are in bed by this time ; the special 
invalids have been resting apart in the more 
private sitting-room, not to restrict the merri- 
ment of those in more robust health and 
spirits ; these gather with the others to offer 
an evening sacrifice of prayer and thanks- 
giving to Him who is the “Father of all 
mercies” and “Giver of all good gifts.” 
Very touching is it to hear some twenty or 
thirty voices—the boys’ clear treble, the 
men’s deep bass, and the full and often well- 
trained tones of grateful-hearted, and, in 
measure rested, women, singing— 

“Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light.” 

Is it possible to be too hopeful of the good, 
the lasting, practical good, resulting from a 
visit to a Home such as this, to weary- 
hearted, physically worn, and mentally tried 
men and women? To gather around such 
the homeliness of a home; éo be to such the 
Gospel of Love ; appealing instinctively all 
day long in kindly plans and gentle minis- 
trations to the better self within, revealing 
to that self, as it is able to bear it, the light 
of God’s beautiful day of peace ; leading that 
self tenderly, gently, if it be but half a step 
nearer the kingdom where “all works to- 
gether for good,” and where the trustful, 
happy child never questions the Father’s 
will, this is at once the mission and measure 
of work such as I am attempting to describe. 


And because this Home is so simple in its 
plans and purposes, so easily developed into 
usefulness, because it needs no committees, 
and for the most part no public appeal for 
funds, I have ventured, after four years 
experience, to bring this work before those 
who, seeing it, might be led to undertake 
something of the same kind themselves. I 
have said such work needs no committee. 
| Its success will mainly be due to the personal 
touch and personal hold of some individual 
heart and life. Surely amongst the loving- 
hearted followers of the true Christ many 
may be found willing to devote themselves 
to the planting of these Homes. They will 
remember it is better to have—if this touch 
of life upon life is to be a leading thought— 
twenty small homes than two large ones. 
Let me suggest a few figures. 

To furnish a Home calculated to accommo- 
date twenty-five patients—men, women, and 
children—will cost in round figures £250. 
| To pay rent and keep such a Home working 
| for twelve months, having but few patients 

in the winter, or closing entirely for three 
| months, will cost £400. To meet this, the 
| working of the Home, the patients will pro- 
| bably contribute, either personally, or through 
some kind friend (the maximum charge, 
10s. 6d., should cover all expenses of board 
and lodging for one week)—£200. 

This leaves a further sum of £200 to be 
gathered from private friends. And who 
would not, even at some self-denial, devote a 
few pounds or shillings yearly, to help the 
sickly to health, the feeble to strength, the 
heart weary and desponding to hopefulness 
and the beginning of a new life! 

In some homes a Sunday morning break- 
fast-table collection is a helpful way of gather- 
ing funds ; little hands are thus early taught 
to open in generous gift to others; while 
hearts absorbed with growing cares are made 
tender to the touch of human need. In 
many churches and chapels a flower service 
with collection devoted toConvalescent Home 
work, could be easily managed; while in 
some boarding schools where it is usual to 
give a breaking up entertainment, to which 
friends are invited, a nominal charge for 
“tickets of admission” will often secure a 
most helpful sum. 

These are only suggestions, outlines for 
others to fillin. The main point is to awaken 
in some heart the power which lies there, 
power which when brought to the Master 
for His blessing, quickly becomes both 
possibility and privilege. If such Homes are 











helpful, why not more of them ? 











SUNRISE. 


Now the sky brightens! o’er the distant hills 
A rosy blush is spreading far and wide, 
And golden light, like an advancing tide, 
The spacious channels of the morning fills, 
The curling mist rolls upward, and distils 
A freshness on the fields. On every side 
The birds awaking, songs of joy provide, 
Till copse and wood with airy music trills. 
Lord! let me stand beneath the opening day, 
While from my heart ascends a song of praise, 
And join the hills and dales, which far away 
Stretch bathed beneath the sun’s advancing rays, 
And join the anthem of each flower and tree, 
For Nature lifts her morning voice to Thee. 
F. H. BOWMAN, 
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“For nature lifts her morning yoice to Thee.” 





Page 74. 














DADDY’S BOY. 
A Story for Fathers and Mothers. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE KEMPS’ BACK- 
PARLOUR, 


\ ITH his head full of his new idea, 
Ronald mounted on Bob, and, with 
Jim following, turned his pony’s head in the 
direction of the little town of Conton. Ron- 
ald had gone off without leave, and Jim, who 
dearly loved the child, and who would have 
done anything under the sun for his sake, 
rode gallantly by his side, by no means de- 
pressed at the prospect of the severe scold- 
ing which would await him on his return. 

“T don’t think I would go to Conton, if I 
were you, sir,” said Jim ; “it’s all down hill 
to Conton, and the road is very broken and 
cut up by the frost. If I might make bold 
to offer an opinion, Sir Ronald, I'd say that 
the pony and Brown Bess would be much 
more keen for a canter across the common.” 

Ronald laughed softly. 

“ Poor Jim,” he said: “you don’t suppose 
I am taking this ride for my own pleasure, 
or for Bob’s pleasure, or even for you or 
Brown Bess! I know the way to Conton 
quite well, Jim, and Bob and I can go there 
by ourselves, and you and Brown Bess can 
have your canter on the common. Bob and 
I are obeying the call of duty, and we won't 
shirk it; will we, Bob?” 

“Oh, for the matter of that,” said Jim, 
who felt slightly nettled, “the brown mare 
and me will follow the call o’ dooty too, if 
that’s how you puts it, Sir Ronald. I am 
glad to see you a bit more perky again, sir ; 
you was downcast, and no mistake.” 

“Thank you, Jim ; I feel nicely, and it’s 
your doing. Now we'll gallop as fast as we 
can, for this bit of the road is not bad, and 
we'll soon be at Conton.” 

When they reached the rather dull little 
town, and had turned into the High Street, 
Ronald drew up his pony Bob with a start 
of dismay. 

“Why, the Kemps’ shop is shut!” he 
said. 

“Tn course it is, sir,” replied Jim in a 
superior voice, “seeing as it’s Boxing Day— 
a huniversally respected holiday. 
to insinivate, Sir Ronald, that even with the 
call of dooty in view, the poor horses might 


have been humoured with a run on the! 


common, seeing as no business can be trans- 
acted on Boxing Day.” 
XVI—52 


I venture | 


“Oh! but I must see Mrs. Kemp,” said 
Ronald ; “she may be at home, though her 
shop is shut. Please hold Bob’s bridle, Jim, 
while I get down and knock with this beauti- 
ful shining brass knocker on her green 
painted door. What a pretty door itis! I 
love a green hall door with a brass knocker 
awfully.” 

In a moment Mrs. Kemp’s portly figure 
and apple-blossom face appeared in the door- 
way. She was effusive in her greeting of 
her little gentleman. 

“Ts Mr. Kemp at home, Mrs. Kemp?” 
inquired Ronald. 

“To be sure he is, honey ; he’s in the par- 
lour having a little bit of toasted cheese for a 
relish to his luncheon. If you would be 
pleased to see him, Sir Ronald, [ll call him 
out into the passage this very minute.” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Kemp,” replied 
Ronald. “If you please, ’d much rather 
see Mr. Kemp in the parlour where he is 
eating his toasted cheese. What I have got 
to say is very private indeed, and is only 
meant for you and me and him. Do you 
mind shutting the door, Mrs. Kemp, and 
taking me into the parlour? Jim will wait 
outside until we are ready.” 

Mrs. Kemp assured her little visitor that 
she and Kemp would be much honoured by 
his visiting their humble parlour, and in a few 
minutes Ronald found himself seated in front 
of a roaring fire, and regaled with a very 
tiny glass of ginger-wine and a very large 
hunch of home-made plumcake. He enjoyed 
his lunch immensely, and Mrs. Kemp and 
Kemp both regarded their little favourite 
with great admiration. 

“ He’s for all the world the moral himage 
of his poor dear pa,” said Mrs. Kemp, fur- 
tively wiping her eyes and addressing in a 
loud aside her lord and master. 

Kemp merely nodded in reply, for he was 
aman of very few words. When Ronald had 
finished his cake and drained his ginger-wine 
to the last drop, he turned his attention 
resolutely to the business in hand. 

“You're a very long-headed man, aren’t 
you, Mr. Kemp?” he asked. “I once heard 
'my father say that you were long-headed, 
| and when I asked him what it meant, he 
| said it meant you had a good head for busi- 
|ness. You have a good head for business, 
| haven’t you, Mr. Kemp ?” 
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" ; pee ay yee ; 
“Well, sir,” replied Kemp modestly, “it | thing, and that is my father’s son should not 
ain’t for me to speak; but as you presses | break his word, and I won’t break my word, 


the point I may as well own that I don’t | Mrs. Kemp—no I won't. 


often get on the wrong side of a bargain.” 


Why, Id be 
ashamed to look at father again if 1 did that. 


“Trust Kemp for that,” chimed in his | But as to pawnshops, I think they must be 


wife. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” replied Ro- 
nald ; “it is just what I would have expected 
of you, Mr. Kemp, for you look long- 
headed. Now I wonder have you often been 
to the pawnshop ?” 

At this speech Kemp started, and Mrs. 
Kemp flushed all over her face and looked 
quite angry. 

“Trade is bad,” she remarked, “and times 
is hard; but Kemp and me we hasn’t yet 
come to that pass, Sir Ronald.” 


“Oh! Iam sorry,” replied Ronald. “ Are | 
you quite sure that you have never tried to | 


strike a bargain at the pawn, Mr. Kemp ? 
now, for instance, perhaps you wanted some 
money to give away, and you hadn’t enough 
in the house, and the person who wanted the 
money would have suffered terribly without. 
The person might have lost—well, say—the 
gift of song without the money, or the per- 
son might shiver under thin blankets with- 
out the money; and then you might have 
said to yourself and Mrs. Kemp, ‘I'll take 
my easy-chair to the pawn, or my best Sun- 
day coat and Mrs. Kemp’s new bonnet to the 
pawn, so that I may have the money to give 
to the person who suffers.’ Are you quite 
certain, Mr. Kemp, that this has never hap- 
pened ? Oh, I do trust and pray that it has.” 

Kemp now rose from his seat in great 
dignity. “Me and my old woman are 
obleeged for the wish, Sir Ronald Jeafferson, 
but I begs distinct to state, sir, that neither 
our clothes nor our humble bits of furniture 
has found their way te,the place to which 
you alludes.” 

Kemp felt justly most indignant, but Mrs. 
Kemp had got over her first shock, and she 
was now regarding Ronald’s little puzzled 
face with a great deal of anxiety and some 
curiosity. 

“Softly, John Kemp,” she said to her 
good man. “The child has got something 
working in his mind, and he can’t let it out 
clear. What is it, my dear love ?” she said, 
stooping down and taking one of Ronald’s 
little hands in motherly fashion between her 
own. ‘What are you fretting your dear 


little head about Kemp and me, Sir Ronald ? 
and as to pawnshops, why your father’s son 
shouldn’t even know as such things be.” 

“T don’t agree with you, Mrs. Kemp,” said 
Ronald proudly. 


“Tm quite sure of one 


| very nice, useful places; and I am very sorry 
| indeed that you and Mr. Kemp don’t go to 
|them, for if you did, Mr. Kemp, who is 
long-headed, would go with me and strike a 
good bargain.” 

“Dearie, dearie, dearie!” repeated Mrs. 
Kemp ; “did I ever hear tell on the like! 
Kemp go with you to the pawnshop! now, 
my dear little gentleman, you have no calling 
to go near a place like that.” 

“Yes I have, Mrs. Kemp. I want to go 
there very much indeed ; it’s most important 
that I should go there, for I want to pawn 
Bob there.” 

“To pawn the pony!” exclaimed the two 
good people. 

“Yes ; it’s the only way in which I can 
keep my word. Don’t look at me like that, for 
I am very nearly crying about it, and I shall 
miss Bob awfully. But he’s my very own, 
and I can do just what I like with him ; and 
I think the pawn man will be kind to him if 
I put it very plainly. He'll want his oats 
and his hot mash, and his nice fresh litter of 
hay. Ido hope they have a nice stable at 
the pawnshop; I daresay other boys have 
had to pawn ponies before now, and it’s not 
for ever. I want six sovereigns and a half-a- 
sovereign to be given to me for Bob, and I'll 
pay it back with the half-crown a week 
pocket-money which Uncle Ben gives me.” 

When Ronald had finished speaking Mrs. 
Kemp’s eyes were full of tears, and Kemp 
had sat down quite mildly again in his easy- 
chair. 

“We must get at the bottom of this,” 
exclaimed the good woman. ‘“ What do you 
want the six sovereigns and the half-sove- 
reign for, little master ?” 

“Oh! I do want them so badly,” said 
Ronald, with a little sob in his voice. “ They 
are for Peters and the alms-women.” And 
then he told them the story. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MR. AND MRS. KEMP TO 
THE RESCUE. 

Ronatp stayed for another good hour 
at the Kemps’, and when he came out and 
rejoined Jim he was very silent, though his 
face by no means wore a desponding expres- 
sion. When Jim ventured to expostulate with 
him on the unreasonable length of time he 
had kept himself and the ponies wandering 
about the streets, he replied in a gentle 
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though cheerful voice that his business had 
taken some time to get through, but that on 
the whole he felt quite happy and comfort- 
able now. During their ride home, Jim felt 
considerably puzzled by sundry observations 
of his young master’s. For instance, Ronald 
asked him how many pawnshops there were 
in Conton, and then he further inquired who 
was considered the best pawn man, as he 
termed the heads of these establishments. 

Jim proved himself by no means so igno- 
rant of the sign of the three balls as the 
Kemps were ; he even owned, without any 
particular appearance of shame, that he once 
had personal dealings with a pawnbroker of 
the name of Webster. 

Ronald instantly became intensely excited, 
and asked a great many questions about 
Webster's personal appearance, and if Jim 
had seen any nice snug stables at the back 
of Webster’s house. 

** Was he the kind of man who'd be full of 
feeling about a horse now, Jim,” inquired the 
little boy. “You often told me that horses 
knew one person’s hand from another ; had 
Webster the sort of hand now, which a 
pony like Bob would like to have about him 
when he was being groomed for instance ?” 

“Well, sir, I should say that Webster 
had more a hand for feeling of old clothes, 
and finding out the rents in an old coat. 
I shouldn’t say that he had at all tic hand 
for a horse, Sir Ronald. I have nothing 
to say agin Webster, but in the matter of 
horses he would be, I should think, nowhere, 
Sir Ronald.” 

After this Ronald became again a little 
depressed, and the rest of the ride was 
taken in comparative silence. 

Ronald was punished for going out with- 
out leave by being compelled to sit in his 
room for a couple of hours, but he spent the 
rest of the evening contentedly enough with 
the Frere boys and girls, in helping them to 
plan their entertainment for Twelfth Night. 

Mrs. Frere, who with all her faults was 
most anxious to make her children happy, 
and who would have made Ronald happy 
gladly, could she in the least have under- 
stood him, was determined that the Twelfth 
Night entertainment should be as brilliant 
and attractive as possible. The children 
were each allowed to choose the character 
they would assume, and Mrs. Frere had 
ordered a dressmaker to spend a week in the 
house for the purpose of getting up the 
little girls’ dresses, while a tailor was simi- 
larly employed for the boys. The great fun 
of the whole proceeding lay in the fact that 





neither Major nor Mrs. Frere were to know 
anything about the characters the children 
were to appear in until the night of the 
fancy ball. 

Ronald was a very pretty boy, and as he 
must assume to a certain extent the cha- 
racter of Master of the Ceremonies, the 
children were very anxious to know what 
dress he would wear. Ronald made up his 
mind with great rapidity. 

“Tt must be something to say to wars and 
fighting,” he remarked. “If I was as tall as 
Guy and Walter I’d be the Black Bruns- 
wicker ; but it would be very silly to turn 
anyone so noble as the Black Brunswicker 
into ridicule, or to take anything from his 
great and glorious height. 1 am too small to 
be the Black Brunswicker—that’s the sort of 
part that father would have looked so splen- 
did in. But I know what I'll be—yes—TI'll 
be that and nothing else; I'll be a little 
wounded drummer-boy off the field of 
Waterloo.” 

The children exclaimed with dismay at 
his choice. 

“How will anybody know that you are off 
the field of Waterloo, you silly,” said Walter 
in a tone of some contempt. “It will be a 
very ugly dress, and I don’t at all know that 
the drummer-boys who fought in that par- 
ticular battle wore any dress different from 
the drummer-boys of to-day.” 

“Uncle Ben will tell me about that,” re- 
plied Ronald with great dignity. ‘TI will be 
a Waterloo drummer-boy, and nothing else ; 
there shall be a big hole through my drum, 
and my uniform must look draggled and 
muddy ; and I'll either limp or have my arm 
in a sling.” 

“Well, at any raté you needn't be 
wounded,” said Violet} “it will be very ugly 
indeed to see you fimping about. If you must 
be a drummer-boy you can at least have a 
whole skin.” 

* Not a bit of it, Violet; I shall have been 
exposed for hours to the hottest of the fray. 
Bang, bang, the guns will have gone, and 


shells will burst at my feet, and the great 


battle chargers will have dashed past me ; 
and is it likely [ll have flinched? No, no; 
I'll have my wound and my glory, Violet.” 

Violet looked dull and retired from the 
scene, muttering something about Ronald 
being a very queer boy ; but Guy and Walter 
could not help admiring the little fellow’s 
enthusiasm. 

The dress was finally decided on, and 
Aunt Eleanor was rather puzzled when the 
children handed her in their order for the 
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materials for their fancy dresses to see 
amongst the list, and strongly underlined, 
the following words :—Scarlet cloth—the 
same as soldiers wear ; but it must be faded. 
I consulted Dorothy, and she said to ask for 
a remnant; but if that can’t be got, she'll 
take out some of the colour with washing- 
soda. She’s very clever, Dorothy is. The 
cloth had better be thin, too, in parts. It 
might be best to send to the pawn-shop for 
areal soldier’s coat, which could be cut down 
to fit. 

“There is no doubt,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
“whose costume this is intended to be. You 
encourage that boy a great deal too much in 
his ridiculous passion for fighting, Major. 
He is about the queerest child I ever saw, and 
no doubt he'll be a perfect show at the ball. 
You seem to have some sort of an influence 
over him, Major Frere, and I wish you would 
use it on this occasion. I have—lI fear very 
unwisely—allowed the children to choose 
their own dresses, and I am certain Ronald 
will contrive to make a show of himself. 
This will be particularly awkward, as of 
course every one will notice the child. He 
would look very pretty indeed dressed as 
one of the little princes in the Tower. Please 
talk it over with him, Ben, before I send this 
order to town.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Major, whose rheu- 
matic gout was particularly painful to-day ; 
“how you women do worry! If I were you, 
my dear, I'd leave that little lad of your 
brother’s alone. You'll never turn him into 
your pattern boy, try as you will; and for my 
own part I must own I think he is one of the 
jolliest little chaps I’ve met for many a day. It 
goes against me to say it, for pon’ my word 
he amuses me at times vastly ; but what the 
child wants is school, Eleanor. I don’t see 
that your precious Miss Green has made 
much of him.” 

Mrs. Frere favoured her husband with a 
glance of some contempt, but did not trouble 
herself to pursue the conversation any further. 

At this moment the footman came into 
the room and informed Mrs. Frere that a 
man and woman of the name of Kemp waited 
below in the servants’ hall and were very 
anxious to see her on some special business. 

“Kemp?” repeated the good lady in a 
puzzled voice ; “Kemp? Is there any per- 
son in the village of the name of Kemp, 
Pickering ?” 

“* Not that I have ever heard say, ma’am. 
I should judge from the looks of the parties 
down-stairs that they had come a good way 
on foot.” 





“Tramps, no doubt,” said Mrs. Frere; 
“tramps come with a begging petition. 
Pickering, you ought to be more careful 
whom you admit into the servants’ hall.” 

“They don’t look at all in the begging 
line, ma'am,” said Pickering ; “I should say, 
to judge from their appearance, that they 
were well-to-do parties—the man in broad- 
cloth, the woman in circular fur-lined cloak, 
with black bonnet and scarlet tip, neat 
clothes, and heven muff.” 

“That will do, Pickering. Tell the Kemps 
that I am not acquainted with them, and 
that I am far too busy just at present to see 
any strangers.” 

Pickering withdrew, but returned in a few 
moments looking rather nervous, to say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were sorry to trouble, 
but as their business was very pressing, they 
would be glad to know if they could have 
a few moments’ conversation with Major 
Frere. 

“Eh! what?” said the Major, who was 
succumbing into a nap; “want to see me, 
do they, Pickering? Well, I could give 
them—respectable parties they seem—say 
five minutes—eh! Eleanor ?” 

“Now, Ben—I beg—I really must insist 
on your being guided by me in this matter. 
We cannot allow tramps about the place. 
Pickering, tell the Kemps——” 

But at thismoment the words on the good 
lady’s lips were arrested, the study door was 
flung open in the irrepressible style which 
the Major loved and his wife disliked. 

“Oh! Uncle Ben,” said Ronald, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Kemp have come. They are in the 
servants’ hall, they have walked all the way 
over from Conton, they are very tired I am 
sure, and Mrs. Kemp is so hot, and she is 
mopping her face like anything. I think 
Kemp should have a glass of beer, and some 
toasted cheese, and Mrs. Kemp had better 
have a glass of port wine negus, and—and— 
wasn’t it just splendid of them to come over ? 
They want to see you, Uncle Ben, it’s most 
important, it’s about the alms—oh ! I mustn't 
say—I mean it’s about Bob, or, or—or the 
pawn. Oh! dear—oh! dear. I cannot keep 
it in. Come away at once, dear Uncle Ben, 
and don’t let us keep Mr. and Mrs. Kemp 
waiting.” 

“Who are Mr. and Mrs. Kemp, Ronald ?” 
asked his aunt in her most freezing tones 
when she could get in a word. Ronald 
laughed gleefully. 

“Don’t you know ?” he asked in a tone of 
surprise. ‘Why, they keep a shop in the 
High Street at Conton, and they’ve a hall 














door, painted green, with a brass knocker, 
and they sell sealing wax, and paper, and 
envelopes, and little ‘Where is it?’ books, 
and heaps of other things, and trade is rather 


slack, and the times are very hard, and you | 


might get all your writing paper from the 
Kemps, Aunt Eleanor. Oh! I wish you 
would. And Mr. Kemp eats toasted cheese 


* | 
for his lunch, and they’ve never been near | 


the pawn man, which I’m very sorry for. 
Those are the Kemps, Aunt Eleanor ; father 
knew them very well indeed. Come, Uncle 
Ben—come.” 

For once in his life Uncle Ben rose gal- 
lantly to the occasion. Perhaps some war- 
like ardour did again animate the breast of 
the old soldier, at any rate he rose to his feet 
and muttering rather hastily— 


“There is no harm in seeing what it all | 
means, wife ;” he left the room accompanied | 


by the excited Ronald. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE MAJOR PROVES HIM- 
SELF WORTHY. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemp had rather a long 


interview with Major Frere—but as this | 


interview took place in the Major’s own 
private sanctum, and as even Ronald was 
rigorously excluded from it—no one could 
tell what took place. 


It might have been observed, however, had | 


there been any onlooker there to see, that at 
the end of about an hour the Major very 
quietly opened his sanctum door, and first 
listening attentively, walked rapidly along 


a carpeted passage, and then hobbled up | 
the broad stairs to his bedroom. Here, first | 


taking the precaution to turn the key in the 
door, he unlocked an Indian trunk, and took 
from under a pile of papers a little bag. 
The contents of this bag had the unmistak- 
able chinking sound of money, and Major 
Frere, with very shaky and knotty old 
fingers, subtracted from its contents six 
sovereigns and a half-sovereign. He then 
tied up the bag, locked the chest, and hobbled 
down-stairs as fast as possible. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were walking up 
the avenue, well pleased with the success of 
their mission, Ronald met them eagerly. 

“Well, dearie,” said apple-blossom Mrs. 
Kemp, “Kemp and me, we now sees our 
way quite clear. Major Frere’s all you told 
of him, darling, a brave soldier, and one not 
devoid of hinsight into human natur. What 
has passed between us must be a secret, 
dearie, a close secret, for that was the Major’s 
wish, but we now know how to act. The 


pony shall go to a pawnbroker, who will raise _ 
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on him the sum of six sovereigns and a half. 

Not without trouble a pawn shop has been 
| found which will deal proper by the little 
animal, and he shall have his mash, and his 
oats, and his good bed of hay regular as 
clock work. The stable will not be ready 
before the last day of the year, but if you 
| bring the pony over on the morning of that 
day, Sir Ronald, Kemp and me will throw 
aside any false pride and ourselves deal with 
|the pawn man, and you shall have your 
money, dearie, to give to Peters and the 
alms-women on New Year’s Day instead of 
Christmas Day, and we have made arrange- 
ments that you shall pay off your debt to 
the pawnbroker with the half-a-crown a week 
as the Major gives you, and at the end of 
that time Bob shall come back none the 
worse for his change.” 

When Ronald had quite taken in these 
| joyful tidings he tossed his cap in the air, 
| shouted hurrah three times at the highest 

pitch of his clear voice, and having favoured 

Mrs. Kemp and even Kemp with a fervent 
embrace he dashed down the avenue and 
round the smooth-kept lawn, and finally 
entering the house found himself in Uncle 
Ben’s special sanctum. 

“T know you did it,” he said. “Itsa 
secret, and the Kemps have let out nothing. 
The Kemps are the souls of honour both of 
them, but it’s all right now, and you have 
put it right, my brave Uncle Ben—my soldier 
warrior uncle. Oh! I am so happy, I am so 
very happy.” 

Uncle Ben’s face flushed up when Ronald 
burst into the room. 

“You do disturb me, you little chap,” he 
said in his usual gruff tones—somehow the 
Major always spoke gruffly—(Ronald con- 
|sidered it a very manly style of voice). 
“Twice this afternoon,” continued the Major, 
“T have tried to take a nap, and twice I 
have been disturbed, and it was in your cause 
on both occasions, sir. Well, well, I am glad 
you are happy—no—you needn't go away— 
you have woke me up effectually, and now 
you must stay and keep me company. D’ye 
hear, sir ?—just sit down in that arm-chair 
and make yourself agreeable.” 

“ He has a kind heart,” whispered Ronald 
to himself. “ What a splendid man he must 
have been before he was so riddled with shot ! 
for even now, with all these wounds troub- 
ling him—for I know that’s what ails him, 
instead of rheumatic gout—he’s quite de- 
lightful.” 

“My mind is quite easy now, Uncle Ben,” 
said Ronald aloud, “and I’d greatly like to 
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have a conversation with you. Id like our 

talk to be about drummer-boys, please, and 

about deeds of daring which took place under | 
the full fire of the « enemy on the glorious 

field of Waterloo. Do you know any story 

about a drummer-boy who acted nobly on 

the gory field, Uncle Ben ¢” 

“The men of Great Britain all acted nobly 
on that occasion, my lad. I have more than 
once endeavoured to impress upon you the 
fact that I did not take a personal part in | 
the mélée. To be perfectly accurate, I was 
at the time exactly nine months old, and 
even as a drummer-boy, would scarcely have | 
been admissible. Why, what is the matter, 
boy ?” 

“Only don’t say it,” exclaimed Ronald ; 
“at least don’t say it quite so loud. Am not 
I always and always and always trying to 
forget that you were not at Waterloo, and 
am not I always and always trying hard to 
believe that you were there? Don’t I pic-| 
ture it, and dream of it at night, and don’t | 
I always see your face in the forefront of 
the fight? Oh dear, oh dear! why will you | 
spoil everything! You don’t know what it | 
means to a boy like me to feel that he has 
got a Waterloo hero in the house! I only 
wish—yes, I do wish that you had fought | 
also on the plains of Marathon ! ” 

“Heaven forbid!” said the poor old | 
Major. ‘Well, Ronald, we'll drop the’ 
subject of my fighting. "There have been | 
many gallant heroes in all ages, lad, and you 
may be one yourself if you go on as you 
have begun, and mind your father’s teaching, 
and try and keep your word like a little 
gentleman, as you are. Now, boy, we'll just | 
talk about these drummer-lads, for I know | 
enough of you by this time to guess that 
that is the secret of the faded scarlet cloth.” 

After this Uncle Ben and his nephew had 
a most engrossing conversation. | 





CHAPTER XIX.—HIS WORD OF HONOUR. 


RONALD was now in the highest spirits, 
and all would have gone well but for a 
certain incident which occurred at this time. 

Miss Green was to go away for a fort- | 
night’s holiday on New Year’s Day, and 
Violet and Ronald looked forward to a very | 
free time in her abserce. Ronald had not | 
been required to do any lessons during | 
Christmas week, but he ad Violet still had | 
their breakfast and tea im the schoolroom, | | 
and Miss Green still on all: occasions en- | 
deavoured to reprove and correct her re- 
fractory pupil. Miss Green was to go away | 


very early on New Year's morning, as she 


had to catch a train which left Conton at 
seven o'clock. The weather was now intensely 
severe, and the roads, owing to a heavy fall 
of snow and repe: ated frosts, were in many 
places almost impossible to travel over. Miss 
Green, therefore, who was a very strong 
woman, arranged with Mrs. Frere to walk 
into Conton, accompanied by one of the 
grooms, on New Year’s morning, and to 
send in her luggage the day before. 

“Tt’s very unfortunate,” said Mrs. Frere, 
talking to the governess on the morning of the 
last day of the year; “it’s most unfortunate, 
Miss Green, but I am really puzzled to know 
how to send your luggage into Conton. I have 
just had a message from the stables, and 
Andrews tells me that the state of the roads 
is frightful. Brown Bess has lost a shoe, 
and cannot be taken to the forge- to-day, 
neither of the carriage-horses are roughed, 
and, in short, with the exception of the 
hunter Bal Drumie and Ronald’s pony, 
there is no animal to draw the cart. I am 


really puzzled what to do, as of course Bal 


Drumie is out of the question.” 

Miss Green looked considerably annoyed. 
After a. pause she said, “Do you object, 
Mrs. Frere, to my going round to the stables 
and questioning Andrews myself? I should 
be very loath to disappoint my dear pupils, 
Lady Clementina and Lady Margaret Mus- 
grave. They will expect me to-morrow 
afternoon, and I should not feel it right to 
put them to inconvenience. If you have no 
objection I will consult Andrews on the 
subject.” 

“T have not the slightest objection, Miss 
Green. Make any arrangement you think 
fit which will not injure the horses.’ 

In about a quarter of an hour Miss Green 
entered the schoolroom, where Mrs. Frere 
awaited her. Neither of the ladies noticed 


| Ronald, who was stretched on the hearthrug 


devouring a musty old volume which his 


| uncle had lent him, and which contained an 
| account of the Waterloo engagement. 


“T think it is all right, Mrs. Frere,” said 
the governess. ‘I find on making inquiries 
that Ronald’s pony, Bob, was w ell roughed 
| last night, and Andrews thinks that, though 
' he is not exactly accustomed to harness, yet 
that under the circumstance he could draw 
the light cart very well. He further suggests 
that I should take the train at Fairholm 
instead of Conton, as the road to Fairholm 
is much more even. I will pack my trunk 
at once, and Jim can take Bob to Fairholm 
in two hours from now.’ 

“That is a very good arrangement,” said 
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Mrs. Frere. “I should be truly sorry to 
have you disappointed, Miss Green. Why, 
Ronald, I did not know you were in the 
room. What is the matter, my dear child?” 

“ Only—only,” stammered Ronald, with 
his eyes flashing and his cheeks crimson, 
“that Miss Green can’t have Bob; he’s 
mine, and I want him!” 

“What a very disobliging little boy!” 
said Mrs. Frere. ‘ Even though the pony is 
yours, Ronald, you surely will not be so rude 
as to refuse his services to a lady !” 

“T can’t help it—father gave me Bob 
and I want him—I am going out on him 
by-and-by, and Miss Green shan’t have him.” 

Miss Green’s face became quite stiff and 
white with anger; she was about to speak 
when Mrs. Frere held up her hand. 

“Allow me to manage this, my dearfriend,” 
she said. ‘ 

“Ronald, it is quite true that Bob is your 
pony, and you have it now in your power 
to oblige your governess, and in short to 
make some atonement for all the trouble 
you have given her by lending him to her 
this afternoon. My dear child, you have 
strangely forgotten yourself. With all your 
faults I did not know that you could be so 
very selfish, Go up at once to Miss Green, 
Ronald, and beg her pardon, and tell her 
that you are delighted to let her have Bob.” 

“J can’t do so, Aunt Eleanor; I am 
very sorry that you should have had to 
make so long a speech to me, for I dare say 
it tires you to make long speeches, and [ 
want you and Miss Green just to understand 
at once that if you were to talk to me for 
ever and ever each of you together, and 
each trying which could speak the loudest, 
it would make no difference, for I won’t give 
Bob.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Green, “I must beg to 
state, Mrs. Frere, that I have never come 
across a more impertinent and a more dis- 
obliging little boy.” 

“Pray do not disturb yourself, Miss 
Green,” said the good lady of the house in 
her calmest tones. “I allowed you, Ronald, 
the opportunity of lending your pony grace- 
fully and as a gentleman should. I must 
now tell you that I am seriously displeased 
with you, and that I shall myself give Miss 
Green the permission you have refused. Bob 
shall take your luggage to Fairholm, Miss 
Green ; pray give your own orders.” 

“But he can’t—he can’t,” said Ronald, 
who was now in a towering passion; “he is 
not your pony, Aunt Eleanor, and you have 

, right to touch him—he’s—he’s—he’s 
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wanted elsewhere. Uncle Ben knows what 
he is wanted for, there’s a promise about 
him, and there are seven people depending 
on him. Six and one make seven—yes 
there are seven people depending on him. 
Oh, Aunt Eleanor, ’tis because of a promise 
I want him; do ask Uncle Ben, do please, 
please ask Uncle Ben. Oh, Aunt Eleanor, 
don’t stand there so quiet and socruel. I 
don’t believe you're father’s sister. Oh, father, 
father !—how am I to be a gentleman and 
keep my word, when no one understands 
me ?” 

Ronald’s rare tears, for he scarcely ever 
cried, were now falling, and he raised his 
eager face quite white and piteous to his 
aunt’s. ‘Do ask Uncle Ben,” he implored, 
and he tried with his own little brown hands 
to clasp his aunt’s smooth white dimpled 
fingers. 

He had stung her, no doubt he had stung 
her; those words—‘“‘I don’t believe you're 
father’s sister” —had gone straight into her 
The words 
had truth in them, and Eleanor Frere saw 
herself despised by her only and idolised 
brother’s only child. Her pride was in arms, 
she was too angry to be softened, she pushed 
the boy away and walked out of the room. 

Ronald cast one withering glance at Miss , 
Green, and then dashed out of the school- 
room. 

Down-stairs he rushed, and panting and 
quivering reached the stables. 

“ Where’s Jim, where’s Jim? I want Jim 
directly,” he shouted. 

“Jim won't be in for an _ hour, 
Ronald,” said Andrews the coachman. 

Andrews was one of Aunt Eleanor’s ser- 
vants, and Ronald could not bear him. 

“Unlock Bob’s stable door then, Andrews,’ 
he said, in his haughtiest little voice, “and 
put his saddle on at once, I want to ride 
him. Well, why don’t you obey me; he has 
been roughed has he not ?” 

“Oh yes, Sir Ronald, the pony could 
almost walk on ice I’m thinking, for the 
Major sent out directions yesterday that he 
was to be well roughed and prepared for 
any weather ; but I’m afraid you can’t have 
him, Sir Ronald, for Mrs. Frere’s orders are 
that he is to draw the light cart into Fair- 
holm with the goyerness’s luggage in an 
hour’s time.” *, 

“Unlock Bob’s“Stable door at once,” said 
Ronald, stamping his feet. ‘ Bob’s mine and 
I want him.” 

“Sorry to disobey, sir, I am sure, but 
Mrs. Frere’s orders is positive.” 
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“Then I'll find Uncle Ben,” said Ronald, 
and he ran out of the stable-yard and back 
as fast as possible to the house. 

Here, on inquiring for his uncle, he was 
met by the intelligence that Uncle Ben was 
not at all well, and had gone to bed an hour 
ago, that a messenger had just gone on foot 
for the doctor, and that Aunt Eleanor was 
sitting with him. 

Foiled on all sides, poor little Ronald 
felt as if a wild beast had taken possession 
of his heart. He could not stand the house, 
he could not stand his own tempestuous 
feelings. What awful, awful thoughts were 
filling his poor little brain! He was almost 
frightened at the intensity of his feelings ; 
where could he fly from everyone ; where, 
above all things, could hefly from this strange, 
terrible, unknown self ? 


CHAPTER XX.—IN CHURCH. 


HE ran out of the house, up the avenue, 
and into a low plantation of fir-trees, which 
skirted one side of the lawn. He knew that 
it was luncheon hour, but there was such a 
choking lump in his throat he felt that he 
could never eat again. He threw himself 
full-length on the cold, damp ground, and 
cried, and sobbed, and tore his bright curling 
hair. Never in all his life had he been in 
such a passion. Absolute hatred reigned in 
his heart towards his aunt, and towards Miss 
Green. He cried until he fancied he could 
cry no longer, but as he was growing a little 
calmer the sound of wheels crunching in the 
back avenue, and the knowledge that Bob 
was really going away with Miss Green’s 
luggage, caused his poor little impotent pas- 
sion to break forth afresh. 

Now what would the alms-women and 
Peters think of him ? for he had taken care to 
inform them before now that their money 
would be forthcoming on New Year’s Day. 
How could he ever face them again with the 
knowledge that his word was absolutely 
broken ? He, a gentleman, his father’s son, 
had told these poor people a lie. Then what 
would the Kemps think of it all? He pic- 
tured Mr. Kemp in his best broadcloth suit, 
and Mrs. Kemp looking so comely, and mo- 
therly, and jolly in her bonnet with the 
scarlet tip ; he pictured the good couple wait- 
ing for him—waiting and wondering. He 
also saw with that vivid imagination of his 
some cause even to pity the pawnbroker, who, 
of course, would be anxiously looking out 
for such a pony as Bob, and who would have 
his warm stable all prepared for him in vain. 


Ronald got up at last from the damp | 





ground, and wandered down, a poor dis- 
hevelled, disconsolate little figure, to the 
river's edge. He knew the river with its 
many bends and windings well—it was so 
pretty in summer—so cold, and damp, and 
ugly to-day. Many a salmon he had seen 
his father land on these banks, and he had 
brought more than one little struggling trout 
to shore himself. His father had been the 
best fisherman in the country and the best 
shot, and Ronald had meant diligently to 
follow in his footsteps—to keep up as far as 
possible the education his father had begun, 
so as not to disappoint him when they met 
again. 

He had meant to do it, he had meant to 
be so busy over all these many things, but 
somehow his intentions had come to very 
little—his fishing-rod was unused, and his 
little gun had never yet been loaded. Uncle 
Ben had many, many times promised to give 
him a lesson in shooting, but these promises 
were still unfulfilled. Ronald soon wandered 
away from the river ; it made him too miser- 
able to stay in the place where he had so often 
been with his father. 

“ Father won’t know me,” he said to him- 
self. ‘There'll be nothing of the fisherman 
about me, and nothing of the sportsman, and 
nothing now even of the gentleman. Iama 
fellow who can’t even keep his word. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! what shall I do? How I 
do hate Aunt Eleanor and Miss Green!” 

It was growing dark now, and the little 
boy slowly, very slowly turned his lagging 
steps homewards—he felt utterly aimless, 
utterly dejected and miserable—only still 
that fierce anger burned in his heart against 
his aunt and Miss Green. 

Suddenly as he walked slowly along the 
dark road, a thought occurred to him which 
gave him quite a wicked little thrill of plea- 
sure. This was the last night of the year, 
and on this night the little fire-figure of Miss 
Green would blaze and sputter away outside 
the schoolroom window. Ronald knew that 
the figure had arrived, for Guy and Walter 
had whispered to him ecstatically about it, 
but until to-night he had never taken kindly 
to the idea; he was shrewd enough in his 
reading of character, and he knew that his 
governess was keenly sensitive to the least 
breath of ridicule. He felt certain that it 
would give her exquisite pain to see some- 
thing which bore a fiery resemblance to her- 
self blazing away outside the window, and to 
see the grinning, delighted faces of the boys, 
and to hear their shouts of naughty mis- 
chievous glee. 
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“In the chancel.” 


Well, he would shout with them to-night, | Vicar was quite satisfied that the musical 
for he was very glad to think the governess | part of the service should be led by the 
was going to suffer pain. He quickened his | worthy Peters, who considered himself a 
little steps, for he must not lose the firework | musical genius, and who drilled a shrill choir 
exhibition. He saw, however, by the illu-| of village boys and girls after his own sweet 
minated church clock as he turned into the | will. The Christmas decorations at Sum- 
village that he had still plenty of time. The | merleigh were of the most primitive nature, 
church-door was open and the building was | for the Vicar disliked wreaths twining round 
litup. Roland remembered that there would | columns, and would have thought verses cut 
shortly be a service there ; he did not intend | out in white wool and laid on crimson back- 
to remain for the service, but he thought he | grounds decidedly popish. The decoration of 
would go into the church, and rest there for | the church was also left to Peters, whose taste 
alittle. It was a very old-fashioned church | was unique and a little severe. He drilled 
—no modern ideas, no ritualistic tendencies | a small hole into the entrance post of each 
had ever approached the little old-world | pew, and into this hole he stuck a thick bush 
church of Summerleigh. The Vicar was over | of either holly or ivy. The aisle of the little 
seventy, and his Curate sixty. Both these | church was very narrow, and Ronald now, 
men had grown grey in the place, and both | as he entered, felt that he was walking up 
equally hated change and innovation. The | through a small forest of holly and ivy. The 
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chancel was dimly lit, and there were sconces 
dispersed at intervals here and there through 
the building. 

Ronald sat down in the corner of the 
Jeafferson’s square pew. But he felt op- 
pressed here, and opening the door went 
out and walked up a step or two into the 
chancel. At this moment he was the only 
living creature in the little church. The 
monuments of his ancestors, however, were 
all around him, and his little feet were rest- 


. ing on a carved slab which recorded the vir- 


tues of several dead and gone Jeaffersons. 
Ronald standing in the chancel, with the 
light from the soft wax candles shining full 
on his dishevelled little figure, on his bright 
golden hair and his tear-stained face, made a 
pathetic picture, quite sad enough to melt 
the hearts of the brave men whose bones lay 
beneath his feet, and who had fought, many 
of them, for their country, both on sea and 
on the field of battle. 

They might have come back, and perhaps 
would if they could, and said pityingly 
enough: “ Poor little man! and so you are 
the last of us—the last, the very last Sir 
Ronald Jeafferson—and you are out in the 
cold while we are in the warmth and in the 
sunshine. Come away with us, come away.” 

They might have said something of this 
kind, brave old knights and warriors, but 
they could not, and Ronald knew nothing of 
their silent sympathy. 

Suddenly, however, raising his eyes, he 
saw something which made his colour come 
quickly, his heart beat, and the light of 
strong emotion fill his blue eyes. He saw a 
brass tablet let into the chancel wall with 
his father’s name on it :— 


Sm RONALD JEAFFERSON, 
15th Baronet. 
Aged 33. 


Underneath was the date, and a text of 
Scripture which Ronald read with lips that 
quivered :—“ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright.” 

Nothing more, nothing more, but how 
true! oh, how very true! 

Ronald went up quite close to the tablet, 
and read the inscription again: “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright.” 

Had an angel come down and written 
these words about his beloved father? Who 
—who had done it ? Some one, surely, who 
had looked into his father’s soul. But then 
he smiled and shook his little head. 

“There was no need to do that,” he said 
to himself; “to look in father’s face would 





show any one what he was. He never broke 
his word; he never disappointed poor people; 
he never hated anybody.” 

Poor little Ronald’s passion and tears 
broke forth afresh at this point; he flung 
himself down on the chancel floor right 
under the inscription to his father, and 
sobbed many times. 

“Tt is a little unfair to have only one of 
us down here,” he said to himself; “oh, 
what shall I do if I stay much longer away 
from father !” 

Just then a curious feeling came over the 
lonely and unhappy child. He raised his 
head as a memory came to him, and a smile 
played around his lips. 

“Our Father which art in heaven,” he 
said, repeating softly the most familiar prayer 
of all. He repeated the first line of these 
grand words of hope several times: “ Our 
Father which art in heaven.” Each time 
the little sentence passed his lips he felt 
better and stronger ; it was as if a cool hand 
was laid on his burning, throbbing, sore 
little heart—as if loving eyes looked com- 
passionately into his, and then as if the same 
strong hand wiped the tears tenderly from 
hiseyes. He felt relieved and strengthened, 
and it was indeed true that his Father in 
heaven—the Eternal Father—had come to 
him and given him relief. 

He walked down the church slowly, and 
brushed past Peters, who was just coming 
in. When he got into the avenue he re- 
membered again the firework exhibition, 
which would take place very soon now. 

His feelings, however, had wonderfully 
changed during that short time when he 
knelt under his father’s memorial slab, and 
he no longer felt eager to see Miss Green’s 
discomfiture nor to punish her. 

His head was quite full again of his father’s 
teachings and sayings, and he remembered 
with distinct vividness those few words which 
Sir Ronald had so often addressed to him: 
“Never do anything to lessen your own self- 
respect, my son ; above all things, never do 
anything to hurt a woman, my boy.” 

O dear! O dear! how very nearly he had 
done both ! how very nearly he had inflicted 
severe pain on a woman, and acted a cowardly 
part himself. 

No, he certainly did not love Miss Green, 
but none the more would he allow her feelings 
to be tortured and her sensibilities hurt by 
what was about to take place. 

He began to run as fast as he could down 
the avenue, for he greatly feared that the 
boys might have grown tired of waiting for 
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him, and might have begun to set the little 
figure on fire. As he ran swiftly round the 
shrubbery, he heard voices and laughter, 
and then Walter caught sight of him, and 
shouted out, 

“Ronnie; I say, Ronnie, come here: we 
are just going to begin our fun. We have 
fixed her up splendidly on the top of this 


CHAPTER XXI.—RONALD’S VICTORY. 


Miss GREEN pushed the rather dirty little 
fingers away, gave Ronald a shove which 
sent him off her lap, and then sat perfectly 
still. Her chair was facing the window, and 
as she pushed Ronald away the spring blind 
flew up with a jerk. She had no need to 





great stone vase, and her head will show 
just above the schoolroom window. Of 
course, the window-blind is down and we 
were puzzled for a moment or two to know 
how to give the old lady the full benefit of 
it, but 1 think we have managed at last, for 
Guy has contrived to open the window about 


rise from her chair, for all that was going on 
outside was plainly visible from where she sat. 
She saw the grinning and delighted faces 

| of the two great schoolboys; she noticed 
that Violet lurked behind, and that her face 

| was convulsed with smothered laughter, and 
she saw staring at her, crackling and con- 


the tenth of an inch at the top, and we have | suming away horribly, a burning caricature 


fastened a string to the spring of the blinds, 
and when we pull the string the blind will 
run up to the top with a jerk. Come along, 
Ronnie, you are just in time for the sport, 
little man. Don’t you see the old lady's | 
shadow through the blind? There she is, | 
sorting her fancy wools and smiling to her- | 
self. Oh! she is in a good humour at the ! 
thought of going to her dear Musgraves.” | 
“T can’t stay,” said Ronald in great excite- | 








of herself. 

The general likeness was unmistakable— 
the angular outline and the somewhat set 
expression of face had been caught to per- 
fection. Miss Green took in the whole ter- 
rible little picture with one long fixed stare 
of horror. For more than a minute she sat 
and gazed, feeling as if she must die under 
the cruel ridicule of the thing then she 
turned slowly and met the full sorrowful 


ment; “don’t fire the figure for a few mo- | and compassionate gaze of the boy she had 
ments, Guy. Please, please don’t fire it for | never even pretended to understand. She 
a few moments ; I must go into the house.” | saw then something in his eye, a beseeching 

He slipped out of Guy’s detaining arms, | look of dumb entreaty, which smote on her 
and in a moment had burst into the school- | more painfully than even the ordeal through 





room. Always a child to take up things in | 
extremes, he was now as anxious to shield | 
Miss Green as he had been to punish her. | 

“Oh, come away, come away!” he said, 
rushing up to her and trying to drag her 
from her seat. ‘Please, please come out of | 
the room. Oh, you won’t, and you are going | 
to be angry with me, and I have no time to 
explain. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I heard a} 
match being struck just now. Please, Miss 
Green, don’t look out of the window; do, do 
turn your head away—oh, I’m afraid it’s too 
late !—oh, it will hurt you so much ; it will 
hurt you dreadfully. I don’t mean your 
body, but your feelings, you know, for you 
have got feelings, haven’t you? Oh! oh! won't 
you do anything? Well, at least let me put 
my hand before your eyes, and I will look, 
and I'll tell you when the face is burnt away.” 

Miss Green, who was amazed by Ronald’s 
rapid delivery and intense excitement, sat 
looking at him almost helplessly. She was 
a slow woman, slow in thought as well as 
movement, and she only felt very, very 
angry when the boy. sprang on her knee and 
pressed his little hands to her face. 

“There! now it’s too late,” he said with 
almost a sob, and indeed it was. 








which she had just passed. 

“God forgive me, if I have been unjust 
to an orphan child,” she said to herself. 

Ronald met her gaze and held out his little 
hand. ‘Come and sit on the sofa, with your 
back to the window,” he said. “Oh, I knew 
it would pain you dreadfully.” 

“You are right, Ronald, it has pained me,” 
said Miss Green. She rose slowly, and took 
a seat on the distant sofa. All the light of 
pleased anticipation had died out of her face ; 
she had been very cheerful at the thought 
of her promised visit. 

“T have known those boys since they were 
babies,” she said. “I have taught them and 
been good to them, and I would have done 
much for any one of their mother’s children, 
for she has been my oldest and best friend. 
I have known you, Sir Ronald, for three 
months, and I will candidly confess to you 
that you have never been a special favourite 
of mine, and I have never been particularly 
anxious to please you; I have always thought 
you a very queer boy. How is it, then, that 
you alone of all the children here wish to 
save me pain to-night ?” 

“Oh! that’s easily explained,” said Ronald; 
“it’s because of father, you know.” 
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“T confess I do not know, my dear.” 

“Tt was something father said,” replied 
Ronald ; “something he often said, and it is 
not likely I'd long forget a thing like that 
said by my own father. If you had heard 
him, Miss Green, and had seen the look on 
father’s face, you’d remember it too, even if 
you had lived to be as old as Methuselah’s 
wife.” 

“But what was it, my dear child ?” 

“He said it was very, very cowardly for a 
boy or a man ever to do anything to hurt a 
woman.” 

“ And was that why you did not wish me 
to be hurt to-night, Ronald ?” 

“Yes, Miss Green ; certainly that was the 
reason ; for you know—I am sorry to say it, 
but it’s really true—I don’t love you.” 

Instead of pushing Ronald away, as was 
her wont, Miss Green now held out a very 
thin hand and drew the child towards her. 

“Your father was a good man, and you 
are a very honest little boy,” she said. 

“Part of the time to-day,” continued 
Ronald, “I did more than not love you; I 
hated you; I was out all alone in the dark 
and the cold, and I had broken my word, 
and you were the cause of it all, you and 
Aunt Eleanor, and I hated you both. I 
remembered then about the little fire figure, 
and do you know I was glad—I was really ; 
but afterwards I went into the church, and 
—and I was alone in the church, and I think 
God whispered to me, and father did not seem 
so far away; and after that, Miss Green, I 
could not do anything to grieve my father, 
could I? so that was why I came to you.” 

“But you don’t hate me now, Ronald,” 
said Miss Green, drawing him a little nearer 
to her. 

“Oh, no! I was very sorry when I saw 
you in such pain just now. Ido wish you 
had let me keep my fingers up to your eyes, 
for you might not have recognised her when 
her face was burnt away.” 

“We won't talk on the subject any more,” 
said Miss Green, with a little shudder, “for 
your sake, Ronald, I will forgive Walter and 
Guy and Violet—I will not pain their mother 
by telling her what I think of her children. 
For your sake I will never mention this sub- 
ject to the Frere children. You have behaved 
like a gentleman, my boy, and I repeat again, 
your father must have been a good man. I 
should like, however, to have one thing ex- 
plained to me, my dear child. Why were 
you so very selfish about Bob to-day ?” 

“Oh! don’t you know?” said Ronald. 
“Oh! I forgot; it’s a secret—it’s a great and 





most important secret, and perhaps you had 
better not know, for you and Aunt Eleanor 
don’t like them. I think it is such a pity 
you don’t like them. Miss Green,” looking 
at her with great earnestness, “did you ever 
sleep under very thin blankets, and long and 
long for a thick pair, and say to yourself, 
‘When my sovereign comes I'll buy the 
thick blankets ;’ and had you ever a son, 
Miss Green—oh! I forgot, you are not 
married ; oh, well, well, a brother will do— 
a poor starving brother, looking out for the 
post, and saying to himself, ‘ Well, when the 
sovereign comes, half of it will be sent to 
me, and then I'll have such a jolly big meal !’ 
and oh, I wonder, I wonder did you ever 
long very, very much for your pipe and your 
tobacco, and say—oh dear, but you don’t 
smoke, so you can’t understand about poor 
Peters.” 

* You have not at all explained to me why 
Bob could not take my luggage into Fair- 
holm, Ronald,” said the governess, but she 
said it gently. 

“Oh, dear!” continued Ronald, “ how can 
I make it clear to you when it is such a 
secret ; only you see Bob was going to do 
something noble—dear little Bob—he was 
going to be turned into blankets, and postal 
orders, and tobacco—isn’t it puzzling ? but 
it’s quite true. And the Kemps were waiting 
in broadcloth and a black bonnet, and the 
pawnbroker was waiting with a warm stable 
and a hot mash, and Uncle Ben knew all 
about it, and I had given my word of honour 
like a gentleman.” 

While Ronald was speaking Miss Green’s 
face gradually brightened and cleared, until 
at last it looked quite pleasant. 

“My dear,” she said, “you are quite the 
strangest little boy I have ever come across. 
I begin to get a glimmering of your meaning ; 
and if I am at all right, I shall endeavour to 
put things a little straight for you which 
through me went very crooked to-day. You 
are a gentleman, Ronald; and I always 
respect gentlemen, however young they are. 
Now good-night, my dear, and thank you for 
your kindness to a rather lonely and not too 
happy woman. I am going away in the 
morning, but when I come back at the end 
of a fortnight, we may be better friends than 
we were before. Good-night, good-night.” 

“Good-night, Miss Green,” replied Ronald, 
and he raised his sweet face to kiss hers; 
then he added, with a smile— 

“Tt is not at all difficult for me to love 
people, and perhaps I shall be loving you 
when next we are together.” 
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Water Spiders 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 
By tue Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
PART II. 


HE comes a dragon-fly, whirling through the air after 

its own impetuous fashion, stopping, wheeling, back- 
ing, darting with arrow-like flight for a few yards, and then 
pursuing a devious course just like that of the swallow or 
night-jar. Like those birds, it is employed in catching 
gnats, flies, and other insects, and, like them, deserves en- 
couragement and protection. 

Its aerial life is a short one, but, during its earlier exist- 
ence, it has spent several years in the water, where it was 
quite as destructive as in the air, though it carried out its 
destructiveness in a different fashion. In the water it could 
have no wings, but it was gifted with a means of propelling 
itself in chase of prey through the water quite as wonderful 
as the wings which afterwards propelled it through the air. 

The water swarms with teeming life, which, if allowed to 
multiply unchecked, would disturb the balance of nature. 
Nearly all the inhabitants of the water, whether salt or 
fresh, are predacious, and feed upon each other, and of all 
the denizens of river, pond, or lake, there is none which 
surpasses the larva of the dragon-fly for ferocious voracity, 
and very few, if any, which equal it. There are many 
species of dragon-fly, and their larve are necessarily unlike 


each other. But they all possess the two structures which enable them to carry out their 
work of destruction, namely, the mechanism which propels them through the water, and 
the organ by which they seize their prey when they have overtaken it. Both structures 
are nearly unique in the animal kingdom, and both have been imitated at a respectful 


distance, by man. 


First, as to the propulsive agent. 

Put a dragon-fly larva into a shallow vessel, having about two inches depth of water, 
and a few small stones scattered about so as to give a foothold to the insects which are to 
be placed in it. It will crawl about among the stones like the generality of aquatic insects, 
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being sluggish in its movements, and ap- 
parently a most uninteresting creature. 

Let it remain for a day or two the only 
inhabitant of the pan, so that it may become 
hungry, and then introduce a few of the com- 
moner aquatic creatures, such as the larva of 
the may-fly or of the whirlwig beetle. The 
creature at once loses its apathy and in some 
mysterious way darts across the vessel, and 
seizes one of the new-comers. 

How did it execute this movement? It 
did not use its legs as oars, and seemed to be 
driven through the water by pure volition. 
Now scatter some fine sand over the bottom 
of the vessel, and see what happens when the 
larva again darts at its prey. The sand will 
be seen to be blown away in a fan-like form, 
showing that water must have been ejected 
from the insect. 

Only by dissection can the secret be dis- 
covered. The respiratory apparatus is situ- 
ated in the interior of the insect, and consists 
of a series of delicate membranes which serve 
the purpose of gills, and which are washed 
by water admitted through an aperture at 
the extremity of the body. When the crea- 
ture is at rest, or is crawling by means of its 
legs, the body expands and contracts gently, 
so as alternately to admit and expel water, 
both movements being so slight as not to 
affect the position of the body. But, when 
the insect wishes to dart at its prey, it con- 
tracts the body forcibly, so as to expel sud- 
denly the water which it contains. The 
result is, that by the action of the expelled 
water the body is driven violently in an 
opposite direction. 

The cuttle-fishes have a like mode of pro- 
pulsion. Water is admitted into a cavity in 
the body for the purpose of washing the 
gills which are contained in it. Respiration, 
therefore, is the primary object of this struc- 
ture. But, by the wonderful economy of 
nature, the same structures which produce 
respiration are employed as a means of loco- 
motion, the water being violently ejected 
through the siphon, or tube through which 
water is admitted into and expelled from the 
breathing sac. 

With such force is this done, that some 
species of cuttle-fishes, called from their 
habits “flying squids,” can even project 
themselves out of the water, and shoot to a 
considerable height in the air. One of these 


flying squids is now before me, and here is 
its story. 

- A few months ago, when the barque 
Laira, of Auckland, New Zealand, was in 
the South Atlantic, in the latitude of 40° S. 





and longitude about 10° E., one of these 
squids sprang out of the sea, and struck on 
the head a gentleman who was on deck. 
Having already had some correspondence 
with me on the subject of these creatures, 
he very kindly secured the squid, placed it 
in spirit, and, on the arrival of the vessel in 
England, sent the animal to me. 

It is quite a small specimen, and, as Mr. 
Bertram Green, to whom the adventure 
occurred, states that his head was fully four- 
teen feet above the surface of the water, it 
is really wonderful that so small an animal 
should be able to exert such force. 

Man has copied this structure in his manu- 
facture of the rocket, the stream of gas which 
issues from the lowerend of the tube driving 
the rocket in an opposite direction. Besides 
its use as a mere firework, and its value as 
an engine of war, many a “valuable life has 
been saved by the rocket, which, as the 
reader may remember, is employed in carry- 
ing ropes to ships in distress, and so estab- 
lishing a communication with the shore. 

So, in every dragon-fly which hawks for 
prey through the air, there is the germ of 
an invention on which many human lives 
have depended, and within the insect there 
is “more than meets the eye.” 

The apparatus by which this remarkable 
larva seizes its prey is scarcely less remark- 
able than the means by which it propels 
itself through the water. 

I have kept these creatures for many 
months, and had every opportunity of watch- 
ing them. They invariably glided up to the 
insect which they wanted to seize, and, as 
they approached it, shot out the “mask” 
from their heads, and instantly refolded the 
mask, so as to bring the prey to their jaws. 
The mask is a most wonderful structure, and 
is formed by a modification of the lower lip, 
which is greatly flattened, elongated, fur- 
nished with a pair of powerful jaws at the 
end, and hinged at intervals, so that it can 
be folded up under the throat when not 
wanted. When fully extended it is nearly 
a quarter of the length of the entire body, 
but when folded, it occupies so small a space 
that very few persons observe it until it is 
pointed out. 

Here then, we have the prototype of the 
folding rule, the pocket scissors, the pocket 
compasses, and a host of other implements 
which can be folded into a small space for 
the convenience of carriage. 

What is that bee which has just settled on 
a leaf? Why should a bee settle on a leaf 
and noton a flower? Yet, there it sits bask- 
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The Dragon-Fly. 


ing in the sun, and every now and then 
moving its body up and down in an aggres- 
sively menacing manner. Approach it closely, 
and it darts off with a sharp humming sound 
which suddenly changes into a buzz of dis- 
tress. It has been caught in a spider’s web, 
and out runs the spider, ready to seize her 
prey. 

No sooner has she caught sight of the 
insect than she stops as rather alarmed at 
its size and strength. Moreover, spiders are 
instinctively aware that bees have stings. 
Something, however, must be done, as her 
captive is tearing the web to pieces in its 
frantic struggles, and is on the point of mak- 
ing good its escape. 


Suddenly, the spider | 
runs towards the insect, grasps it with its | 





| front pair of legs, and spins it round and 
round with astonishing rapidity. At the 
same time she emits a torrent of loose threads 
that look like floss silk, and in which the 
captive is helplessly bound, its legs and wings 
being tied to the body, and not the slightest 
movement being possible. 

The victim being thus rendered helpless, 
the spider becomes bolder, seizes its prey 
afresh, and leisurely binds it with fresh cords 
until it looks just like a mummy, and quite 
unrecognisable. 

Now take the captive insect out of the 
web. The spider will be in a terrible fright 
at such an invasion of her premises, and will 
let herself drop to the ground. She will not 
hurt herself, for she spins a strong thread as 
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she drops, and so reaches the ground in 
safety. She will hide herself as long as she 
fears danger, and when she thinks that she 
can do so safely, she will clamber up her 
thread which she has fastened to the ground, 
regain her web, and wait for fresh prey. 

This is one of the commonest episodes of 
outdoor life, and in its way is interesting 
and amusing. But, let us again look below 
the surface, and try to see whether there 
may not be “more than meets the eye.” 

With a pair of fine scissors we will remove 
the silken threads with which the insect has 
been bound. We may do so with perfect 
safety to ourselves, for it is no bee, but a fly 
which simulates a bee so closely that the 
spider may well be excused for its mistake. 
It has only two wings, whereas no insect can 
sting unless it has four transparent wings, 
and those four wings capable of being united 
during flight by hooklets resembling those 
which bind together the vanes of a feather. 

The insect in question is the common 
drone-fly (£ristalis), which swarms during 
the summer and autumn. On the wing it is 
one of the swiftest insects in England, the 
eye being scarcely able to follow it as it darts 
through the air. The humming sound which 
is produced by its flight is, of course, due to 
the vibration of its wings, the number of 
vibrations per second determining the note 
which is produced. This may seem a very 
little thing, but it is intimately connected 
with modern music considered as a science. 

Every one has heard of musical “ pitch,” 
and of the periodical battles which rage 
among musicians as to the number of vibra- 
tions which ought to produce the note “C.” 
That the C of Handel’s time was far lower 
than that of the present day is well known, 
many of his treble and tenor parts being 
more than trying to our performers. Then, 
there is a marked difference between the 
English and the Continental pitch, our C 
requiring many more vibrations than that of 
the Continent. 

But, how are we to count the vibrations, 
so that if every musical instrument in the 
world were destroyed, we could reproduce 
with absolute certainty any required - note 
when new instruments had been made ? This 
problem was solved by Professor Wheatstone 
rather more than fifty years ago. 

The machine by which he counted the 
vibrations of any given note bears some re- 
semblance to a gas-meter, having a pair of 
dials surrounded with figures, and each hav- 
ing a revolving hand. In proportion to the 
vibrations required to produce a definite note, 





the hands move round, and denote the pre- 
cise number of vibrations. Conversely, when 
the hands point to certain figures, the corres 
ponding note must be produced. Register 
the vibrations, and the note is for ever deter- 
mined. In this way, the tiny, but pene- 
trating squeak of the bat, the trumpet of the 
mosquito, the irritating buzz of the blue- 
bottle have all been tested and recorded, as 
well as the sounds which are admitted into 
musical notation. 

In this instrument the sounds are produced 
by forcing air through it. But Professor 
Wheatstone found that the same sounds are 
produced when it is immersed in water, and 
water driven through it instead of air. He 
therefore happily named it the “siren.” 

So much for the drone-fly as a denizen of 
air. Its early life, however, like that of the 
dragon-fly, was passed, not in the air but in 
the water. Nothing can afford a stronger 
contrast than the two lives of the drone-fly. 
In the air, it is, as I have said, the swiftest 
of the swift. It darts about from leaf to leaf 
and from flower to flower, the very type of 
happy enjoyment. 

But in its early stage of life it was an 
inhabitant of fetid mud—a mere sausage- 
like bag of skin, without eyes or limbs, and 
never moving except to bore more or less 
deeply into the mud in which it was buried 
with its head downwards. How is it to 
breathe, for unlike most aquatic larvee, it has 
no gills, but needs to breathe atmospheric 
air? For this purpose, the aperture through 
which the air enters the breathing tubes 
are placed at the very end of the body, so 
that when the creature is submerged in the 
mud, the respiratory aperture may be in the 
air. 

But there are certain contingencies against 
which it is necessary to provide. Heavy 
rain may bring down a flood of water, and 
so submerge the larva several inches under 
water. In order to meet such an emergency, 
several of the last segments of the body are 
modified into a series of long, narrow tubes, 
each being rather smaller than its prede- 
cessor, so that they can slip into each other, 
and even be wholly withdrawn into the body. 
When there is only just enough water to 
cover the surface of the mud, the tubes are 
withdrawn, giving no external indication of 
their presence. But when the water deepens 
the tubes are gradually protruded, until the 
larva looks something like a pear with an 
enormously elongated stalk. 

The best way of observing this wonderful 
structure is this: Take a narrow jar of white 
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glass, some six 
or eight inches 
in height, put 
into it about an 
inch and a half 
of very softmud, 
and then intro- 
duce half-a- 
dozen of these 
larve, § which 
may be taken 
plentifully in 
any muddy 
pond. They will 
at once begin to 
burrow, and in 
a short time will 
bury themselves 
completely, 
leaving nothing 
above the sur- 
face but the end 
of the tube. 
Now let water 
flow very gently 
into the jar and 
the tubes will 
immediately be 
protruded, 
lengthening in 
proportion to 
the depth of 
water. 

When the jar 
is nearly full 
touch the tip of 
one of the tubes, 
and it will be 
immediately 
withdrawn into 
the body. Strike 
the mouth of the 
jar smartly, and 
all the tubes vanish as if by magic, gradu- 
ally extending themselves when the sense of 
danger has passed. 

Here we have the germs of several human 
inventions. In the first place, the tubes of 
our ordinary telescopes are constructed on 
precisely the same principle as the breathing 
tubes of the “ Rat-tailed Maggot,” as this 
larva is popularly called. So are the ingeni- 
ous Japanese fishing-rods, which have their 
joints sliding into each other with such exact- 
ness that the rod can be extended to its full 
Jength merely by blowing into the end of the 
largest tube. 

Another and more valuable human inven- 


tion which has been foreshadowed by this 
XVI—53 








The Spider’s Web. 


larva is the modern system of diving. Ori- 
ginally the divers made use of a bell for 
this purpose, but at the present day they 
are supplied directly with air by means of 
tubes, which can be elongated in propor- 
tion to the depth at which the diver is 
working. 

There is, however, another spider which 
was the precursor of the diving-bell, to which 
allusion has been made. 

This creature spins under water a web 
very much resembling in size and shape a 





| hollow acorn, with one end cut off trans- 


versely, the opening being always down- . 
wards. This bell is filled with air, which the 
spider carries down by means of its long, 
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hairy legs, which clasp a bubble of air and 
discharge it into the silken bell. It is a very 
common creature, and the same net which 
has caught the dragon-fly and drone-fly larvae 
will be nearly certain to capture some water 
spiders. 

Now for the spider and the web in which 
the drone-fly was caught. We will assume 
that the spider is the common Garden or 
Cross-spider, which makes the beautiful 
wheel-like webs which are so plentiful in our 
gardens. 

Whatever may be the species of spider, all 
are remarkable for the wonderful character 
of the threads which they spin. Although 
the material is much the same as that which 
is produced by the silkworm and other cater- 
pillars, its character is very different. The 
thread of the caterpillar is double, looking 
under the microscope much like the two 
















barrels of a gun, whereas that of the spider 
is composite to an extraordinary degree ; and 
the machinery by which it is produced is 
equally complex. 

If we look at the under surface of the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen, we shall see, even 
with the unaided eye, a number of small 
projections, from which a thread is hanging. 
An ordinary magnifying glass shows that 
there are eight of these projections, which 
go by the name of “spinnerets.” If we 
employ a microscope, we shall see that 
each spinneret is covered with successive 
rows of tiny projections, much resembling 
in appearance the metal nozzles of fire- 
engines. From the tip of each proceeds a 
very small tube, and it is through this tube 
that the silk is drawn, each fibre being 
so exceeding fine that two millions of them 
will scarcely equal a single hair of the 

human head. 

Here we have the precursor of rope- 
making, the fibres of silk converging 
into a single thread, just as those of 
hemp converge into a single rope. A 
few years ago, while inspecting the 
navy yard at Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
I was greatly struck with the machine 
by which wire ropes were made. It 
was little more than a reproduction, on 
a large scale, of 
the spinnerets 
of a spider, the 
wires being sup- 
plied from a 
vast number of 
reels, and all 
converging into 
one spot, so as 
to form a single 
rope. 

Similar ex- 
amples of the 
relationship be- 
tween animal 
structures and 
human inven- 
tions might be 
multiplied to 
any extent, but 
our limited 
space compels 
me to conclude 
with the repe- 
tition of our 
text, that in all 
nature “there 
is more than 
meets the eye.” 
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RAIN-BOUND; OR, NOT QUITE A STORY. 


The Fresh- 


Air Fund. 


By S. K. HUTTON. 


oie tired, even of stories,” said poor little 

Will, throwing himself down despair- 
ingly into the big wooden rocking-chair by 
the blazing fire. ‘“ Are you, too, Ethel ?” 

‘“ Almost,” Ethel answered in a tone of 
melancholy resignation, “but not quite tired 
of a new one, if I sew at the same time,” she 
added emphatically. “Could you tella new 
one, do you think, Cousin Annie ?” 

“Oh no, don’t!” ejaculated Will with a 
tremendous yawn. ‘“Couldn’t you tell us 
something not quite a story? I feel as if I 
were going to be most awfully cross.” 

Poor little Will! you would have been 
really very sorry for him if you could have 
seen him. It was his holidays—his first 
holidays after going toa little boys’ school | 
near his home ; and he had been working so 
hard all the term, and had looked forward 
so tremendously to his fortnight’s holiday at | 
Easter, that was to be spent in a splendid 
old farmhouse in Gloucestershire, near a 
lovely little stream, of which his father and | 
uncle had the fishing, and though he had 
been there now three whole days, it had 
never ceased to pour in unremitting torrents. | 

His mother and Cousin Annie and little 
Ethel, who was two years older than he was; 
had all been as good as gold to him in trying 
to make his holidays jolly, in spite of the 
rain ; and even the “little kids,” as he called 
his little brothers and sisters, had compas- 
sionated him in a way, because he had tried 
so hard to bear his troubles bravely and not 
be cross, but his patience was giving way 
fast. He had one consolation left, one which 
he had fought very hard for, and won— 
he had to confess to himself —rather at 
the expense of the comfort of the other 
members of the family. He had a bedroom 
to himself, like a big boy. That was his 
triumph, There he might joiner and cut 
and do just what he pleased. Before, when 
he had come to the farm, he had slept in a 
big room with nurse and the “kids,” and the 
room he had for his bedroom now had been 
used for a day-nursery. There were only 
two “kids,” and “nurse” had been his nurse 
ever since he was born, and Ethel’s nurse 
before him. He was only a little boy, so 
there was nothing bad in the arrangement ; | 
but now that he had gone to school, he had | 
taken it into his head that he ought to have | 
a bedroom all to himself, and he had pro- 





tested so much, that papa and mamma»had 
given way, and now he had the day-nursery 
all to himself. 

The kitchen-parlour was delightful. Mat- 
ting covered the tiled floor, there was a 
huge, open fire-place, two ovens, one on each 
side of the fire ; great dressers with pewter 
and crockery arranged in rows upon it, and 
a large lattice window ; but the rain never 
ceased to beat against the window, a low 
wind sighed, and both rain and wind 
scuttered in at the door whenever they got 
the chance. And on this third day Will 
asked Cousin Annie in utter hopelessness if 
she could not tell them something “not 


| quite a story.” 


“Well, Will,” said Cousin Annie com- 
passionately, “I don’t wonder that you can’t 
enjoy this sort of holiday, old boy—lI don’t 
know who would. Yes, I think I do know 
who would, if anybody would—poor little 
children. The little poor children would— 
beggars, I mean, or nearly so—it does not 
take much to please them, when they come 
out of the black, dirty streets, in great, big, 
dirty towns, where the sun never shines on 


|anything beautiful or lovely, as we have 


seen him do thousands of times. I think 
they would enjoy even this holiday. Oh, 
dear,” said Cousin Annie, sighing, “how I 
should like to get all those poor children 
out here for only three days, even if it 
rained all the time. You should hear them, 
Will, and hear all they ask—they don’t 
know the simplest things, poor little Trots.” 

“What sort of things don’t they know ?” 
asked Ethel. “Tell us some things they 
would not know. Where did you talk to 
them, Cousin Annie ?” 

“In America,” Cousin Annie answered, 
“while I was governess at Miss Master's 
beautiful school for girls.” 

Cousin Annie was sitting on a great settle, 
snugly by the fireside, and Ethel was sitting 
at the other end of it with her feet upon 
the settle, stitching away busily, with her 
little work-basket on her knee, and Will had 
just thrown himself down into the rocking- 
chair, as I told you, after looking out of the 
window for a long time. “The school is 
about forty miles from the great city of 
New York. In America there is a very fine 
society for taking these poor children from 
cities for one fortnight into the beautiful 
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country. This society collects money. They 
call their collections ‘The Tribune Fresh- 
Air Fund.’ A great many American chil- 
dren collect for it and work for it. I saw 
an account of a children’s bazaar in New 
Jersey only afew days ago, where the money 
obtained amounted to over £80. As soon 
as the summer comes it begins its work. 
They do not send the poor children to poor 
cottages and places kept on purpose for them 
just outside the great cities, though that 
would be very nice, if nothing better could 
be done ; but thousands of ladies and gentle- 
men take the poor little scraps into their 
own homes for a fortnight at a time, and 
they are taken far, far into the country, up 
into the mountains many of them—some- 
times they are a day and a night in the cars 
on their journey—just think of that.” 

“Do they go alone?” asked Ethel. 

“Qh, no, dear,” answered Cousin Annie ; 
“gentlemen and ladies take them. That is 
one of the beauties of this charity. You 
should see the trains leaving the depdét 
(that’s the station) in New York with the 
troops of poor children, all with blue or red 
ribbon stitched on to their dresses, with 
‘Fresh-Air Fund’ printed on them; and a 
bundle of clothes in their arms. Oh, how 
excited they are! and there is the captain, 
that is the gentleman, and the captainess 
(that’s my name for the lady), who take 
charge of the children, waiting for them on 
the platform, and then off they go all toge- 
ther, and off go another lot with another 
gentleman and lady in another direction by 
another train, thousands of little souls with 
eyes and ears and noses and stomachs too, 
poor little things, who have never seen the 
fields and trees, or heard the birds sing, or 
smelt the flowers, or had two good meals 
together in their lives. Off they all go for a 
greater treat than they ever dreamt of in 
their happiest dreams.” 

“Who finds them and tells them about 
going ?” asked little Ethel eagerly. 

“Oh! that is another part of the charity,” 
answered Cousin Annie. ‘ Many ladies and 
gentlemen do this good work. They send 
their names in to the gentleman who manages 
it all, and he sets them streets and lanes to 
choose children out of who need fresh air and 
good food very much. Sunday-school teachers 
help and many others besides, and then these 
people take their children to the depdét — 
station, I mean—and meet them when they 
come back again from their country homes.” 

“And how do they know where to take 
them to?” again asked Ethel. 





“Why, all the good ladies or gentlemen 
who live, or who are lodging in the country, 
send their names and addresses to the general 
manager, and say, ‘I will take six girls for a 
fortnight, from August lst to August 14th,’ 
or, ‘I will take two boys from July 5th to 
July 19th,’ or whatever they will do. Do 
you see? I knew one lady who said, ‘I will 
take a big girl and a little girl, if the big girl 
will look after the little one;’ and who do 
you think they sent? Why, a poor young 
mother of eighteen years old, with a poor 
delicate little baby girl of five weeks old. 
Wasn't that just lovely ?” 

“Oh! lovely,” cried Ethel ; “and did she 
like it ?” 

“Did she, indeed?” answered Cousin 
Annie, “that she did; and the good lady 
kept her two months, not two weeks, and 
the baby grew so big and well, and the 
young mother herself was like another per- 
son. Her young husband scarcely knew her 
when she came back.” 

“That was awfully jolly,” said Will. 
“Did any one you knew take boys, Cousin 
Annie ?” 

“Yes, Miss Masters took boys herself. 
One year I met them at the station myself ; 
six boys labelled with a piece of blue or red 
ribbon, with ‘Fresh-Air Fund’ printed on 
it. We took all these labels off when we 
got them home, and sewed them on when 
we sent them off again. The gentleman 
who brought them read out, ‘No. 1, John 
White, for Miss Masters’ school-house, Farn- 
borough; No. 2, Thomas Pugh, for Miss 
Masters’ school, Farnborough,’ and so on.” 

“Oh! tell us all the names—I like to 
hear them ; tell me every one,” cried Will. 

“Well, then, there was No. 3, Robert 
Wall, No. 4, Frederick William Muller, and 
Nos. 5 and 6, Tom and Billy Potter, brothers 
—that was all. When they got out of the 
cars is 

“What are cars?” Willy interrupted. 

“Railway carriages,” answered Cousin 
Annie. “ We always call them ‘cars’ in 
America, and the stations we call ‘ depdts.’ 
Well, when they got out of the cars, thirty 
other children got out with them, for other 
houses in our village, and the names were 
called out—so many for Mrs. So-and-So, and 
so many for Mr. This, That, or the Other, 
till.they were all done. I remember very 
well one was a very little girl, who was 
erying very bitterly, while she grasped her 
bundle in her arms and dropped her little 
tears on to it. She was sobbing so much 
that we really could not make out what she 
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said. She was one of Miss Butler’s three 
girls; and poor Miss Butler was so sad to 
see her cry. By chance I looked up at the 
window of the cars, and there, looking out, 


was a big girl, so like her that I knew she | 


must be her sister; and she was crying too 
just as hard, so I asked her what was the 
matter, and she said that Nancy was scared 
at going away from her.” 

“*Bless me, my dear,’ cried good Miss 


Butler, ‘why then you must come too.’ So | 


the captain and captainess let her go, and 


the big and little bundles rushed at one | 


another ; and it was the funniest sight you 
ever saw.” 

“How very awfully jolly!” cried Will; 
“ but tell us about some of your boys. What 
did they do ?” 

“Well,” said Cousin Annie, “I don’t 
know that any of our boys did anything 
very extraordinary. They were fine and 
happy, I can tell you; and it was just splen- 
did to see their pale faces grow red and 
round as winter apples; and then, oh, dear! 
the things they took home as curiosities. 
Why you would not look at them. Stones, 
bits of grass, pressed daisies—dog-daisies— 
not your little English daisies, they have 
none of those there—dead flies, spiders, and 
grasshoppers, snail-shells, and oh! I could 
not tell you what. They wrapped up all their 
little goods so carefully in separate bits of 
paper, and put them in their bundles to 
take them when their holidays were over. 
I gave them] all cardboard boxes for their 
curiosities, with little pictures on the lid; 
and I believe they thought I had given them 
the most beautiful present that any boys ever 
had. One boy wanted to take a dead kitten 
home ; he said he should keep it in a hole in 
the wall of his loft.” 

“T wish he could have had a live kitten,” 
sighed Ethel, “that loved him and rubbed his 
nose on his face, as Pip does on mine. Who 
got all that society up, Cousin Annie ?” she 
asked suddenly. ‘ Was it Mr. Tribune ?” 

“No,” said Cousin Annie, laughing ; “ the 
Tribune is the name of the newspaper where 
the names of people who give money to it 
are advertised. It was in that paper that I 
saw that the bazaar of children’s work had 
brought in more than £80 the other day. 
Oh! lots and lots of children work for it and 
collect for it. The gentleman who got it up 
is the Rev. Willard Parsons. He works at 
it all day and every day. It is to him that 
Miss Masters and all the country ladies 
and gentlemen write when they say how 
many children they will have, and whether 


they shall be boys or girls, and so on. 
Mr. Parsons told us that he was sitting in 
' his office in New York one day when a queer 
little old-man-looking boy appeared at his 
elbow and said: ‘I want my children to go 
into the country.’ The boy had a long, 
shabby tail-coat on, which almost touched 
the ground behind, and with holes in the 
| elbows, and a top hat on, which might have 
belonged to a dozen old men one after the 
other; his face was pinched and haggard, 
and his eyes looked full of anxiety. 

“* Why, my boy, who are your children ?’ 
Mr. Parsons asked. 

“«They’re my children,’ the boy answered ; 
‘and I want them to go to the country.’ 

“* How old are you, my boy ?’ asked Mr. 
Parsons then. 

“*Don’t know ; but can my children go to 
the country ?” ; 

“¢ Are they your brothers and sisters ?’ 
asked Mr. Parsons. 

«Yes ; they’re my children,’ he answered. 
‘May they go to the country ?’ 

“ * How many are there ?’ 

“«Three,’ answered the boy. ‘May they 
go? 

“¢ Yes; and you may go too,’ Mr. Parsons 
answered, 

“*No; but big sister can go,’ answered 
the thin boy. 

«But won’t you go too?’ Mr. Parsons 
asked. 

***No,’ said the boy ; ‘not me.’ 

«Why not?’ 

***’Cos mother’s sick and some one must 
stop with her.’ So the big sister and three 
little ones all went.” Cousin Annie went 
on: “Just think of that poor, good boy, 
| and how he had asked, and asked first one 

person and then another, day after day, till 

| at last he had discovered who the head of 
the whole business was, and had then gone 
to him to beg that ‘his children’ might go 
to the country.” 

Ethel’s eyes were full of tears, and she 
asked in a whisper, “ Didn’t the boy ever 
0 q” 
sh Oh, yes, he did,” Cousin Annie an- 
swered. ‘As soon as the big sister came 
' home the boy went—poor, dear, good boy. 
Don’t you like that boy, Will ?” 

‘“‘T love him,” said Will. ‘Go on.” 

*‘ Well, I will tell you a funny thing now. 
When you start in the cars from New 
| York to go to Farnborough, the first thing 
‘that you come to is a long, long tunnel ; 
; and would you believe it, when they got 
| into the dark in the tunnel, one of the boys 
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asked the captain, in a doleful voice, ‘Is this 
the country ? Cos, if itis, I wants to go right 
back.’ Just think of anyone knowing so little 
about the country as that!” 

**Oh, dear, how funny!” said Will. 

“ A funny sort of funniness after all,” said 
Cousin Annie. 

“Do you think this funny then?” Cousin 
Annie went on; “one of our boys, little 
Billy Potter, was so much impressed with 
the wonder of having so many meals and so 
regularly (for you know these poor children 
only get scraps now and then), that when he 
and Tom Potter, his eldest brother, went to 
bed the second night, he asked Tom to wake 
him right up if they were going to eat in 
the night. That was really funny, I think.” 

“Tt was funny,” said Will. 

“Do most of the children like flowers?” 
asked Ethel. 

“Oh, exceedingly,” answered Cousin Annie ; 
“but they know nothing about their names. 
One little girl asked me if she might gather 
the roses, and I, of course, said No; because 
the roses were nearly all gone, you know— 
there were only a few left. 

“*T saw just thousands!’ the child said 
sorrowfully. ‘Where?’ I asked her? ‘I'll 
show you right away, if you'll come,’ she 
said. 

**So I went with her and she pointed out 
to me a field of clover. 

“«There’s pretty many roses out there, I 
guess !’ she said, looking wistfully at me. 

“Of course I let her gather as many of 
those roses as she liked, poor little Trot !” 

“Tm so glad,” said Ethel ; “it was very 
good of her to ask leave. Are ail the chil- 
dren good ¢” 

“Well, no, not all; but they are very 
good on the whole,” said Cousin Annie. 
“‘One lady who lived in a house in a small 
country @wn told me a story of a very queer 
girl whotwas sent to her. Sally Trevor her 
name was. The lady’s house opened into 
the little street, but behind was a beautiful 
garden and orchard; but when Sally saw 
the houses she stood still on the platform of 
the depét and said— 

“*T’ve been cheated ; this ain’t country— 
there’s houses here !’ 

“The lady was very much amused with 
her, and tried to explain that there were gar- 
dens behind the houses and that the country 
was all round everywhere; but she was not 
to be reasoned with, she was convinced that 
she had been cheated. At last she put what 
she considered a final question to the lady. 
“*Have you got pigs ? cos if you have I 


guess I'll come along anyway; but I won't 
if you haven't got pigs. Have you got 
pigs ?” 

“*No,’ said the lady, ‘I haven’t got any 

igs.’ 

«Then I guess I won’t come, cos I’ve 
been cheated,’ said the girl. But fortu- 
nately, just at that minute a farmer’s wife 
whom the lady knew came up, and when she 
heard the story she offered at once to take 
the girl if the lady would pay for her board. 
So the lady arranged to pay the money, and 
the girl went very happily with the farmer’s 
wife. 

“And was she very naughty?” asked 
Will hopefully. 

“On the contrary, she was very good,” 
said Cousin Annie, laughing, “and as happy 
as the day. She rode the pigs like a little 
circus girl; she learnt to milk the cows ; she 
fed the hens and turkeys and ducks, gathered 
‘the vegetables and fruit, and was as useful 
as a servant, the farmer’s wife said. I dare 
say she took her for a real servant at last.” 

“Do you know it ?” asked Will. 

“No, I don’t know it,” answered Cousin 
Annie. 

“No,” said Will, a little aggrieved. “No, 
of course you don’t, because you're making 
it up, and it’s only a story all the time.” 

“Indeed I’m not making it up,” answered 
Cousin Annie eagerly. ‘It’s all true ; every 
single word that I have told you is perfectly 
true.” 

“Ts it really? Oh! Imso glad. Go on, 
and tell us some more,” said Willie de- 
lighted. 

“T don’t know that I have any more that 
I can tell you,” said Cousin Annie; “I think 
I have told you all that I can remember.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Will. “ Now I almost 
wish you were making it up; because then 
you could go on and make it up that the pig- 
girl did stay in the country always. Why 
didn’t you pretend you knew ?” 

“Why, you wouldn’t care for pretended 
true!” cried Ethel emphatically. “I can 
believe all pretended stories and like them 
awfully ; but I shouldn’t like pretended érue 
ones.” 

“No, nor should I really,” acquiesced Will. 

“Oh! now I have remembered one more 
thing,” said Cousin Annie, “that will just 
please you both. It is as satisfactory as 
pretended stories, and yet it is true. 

**When we took our children back to the 
depét one summer to return them to New 
York, we saw a big, burly farmer on the 








platform giving over his six boys to the 
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captain and captainess. The boys, most | 
of them, looked very brown and happy 
with their bundles and their treasures, 
but one boy kept turning round so that 
we could not see his face. He was a 
cripple, poor little chap, and very small 
for his age, as far as I could guess from 
his face when I caught a glimpse of it. 
At last the cars came in sight far up the 
line, and the farmer shook hands with all the 
boys one after another, and when he came to 
the cripple the poor boy was obliged to turn 
round, and then everyone could see that he 
was crying. 

“*Are you sick, my lad?’ the farmer 
asked. 

“* No,’ answered the boy. 

“¢What’s up then? Don’t you want to 
go home ?’ 

“ No,’ answered the boy. 

“*Why? Ain’t your father and mother 
good to you?’ 

*“¢T ain’t got no father nor mother ?’ 

«You ain't?’ asked the farmer; ‘who 
do you live with then ?’ 

“<T live with my uncle,’ the boy an- | 
swered. 

“*¢ Ain’t he good to you?’ the farmer asked. 

“*He ain’t bad,’ the poor boy answered ; 
‘but I ain’t of no use to him.’ And his sobs 
began again. 

“** Well! come now,’ said the old farmer, 
‘would you like to live with me ?’ 

“The poor boy looked up with such an 
eager face, saying, ‘But I wouldn’t be of no 
use to you neither.’ 

“*Well, bless me, that ain’t much,’ said 
the farmer. ‘I shouldn’t miss the bit you 
eat. Only say the word, Will you come on 
back and live with me or not ?’ 

“*T will,’ sobbed the cripple, ‘if I may.’ 
And go back he did, and he is there still, 
and will remain there, as far as I know, all 
his life.” 

That anecdote satisfied both Ethel and 
Will as far as it went, but it did not go 
nearly far enough. Will wanted to know if 
the farmer had a wife, and if she was kind 
to the cripple, and if the cripple got to be not 
a cripple and grew up a strong man, and many 
more such things. But as Cousin Annie did 
not know the farmer and could not say 
whether he had a wife or not, and as the 
cripple certainly had not had time to grow 
up since being adopted by the farmer—as it | 
was only a couple of years ago—Will had to | 
content himself with inventing the rest of | 
his story himself. 











Ethel wondered if the farmer found the 
poor boy a wonderful scholar and more use- 
ful to him in keeping his books than any one 
else, and so on; and both the children tried 
hard all the remainder of that wet afternoon to 
get more anecdotes of the “ Fresh-Air Fund” 
out of Cousin Annie, and as her memory 
proved better than she gave it credit for 
being, the story which was “not quite a 
story ” successfully wiled away the remainder 
of the gloomy daylight, and landed the chil- 
dren good-tempered and happy at the cheer- 
ful tea-table. Father and uncle had returned, 
and were ready to amuse the youngsters. 
Blinds were drawn down, and lamps and 
fires burning brightly, and all was snug. 
But that was not all that the account of 
the American “ Fresh-Air Fund” did; in- 
deed, it was only a very small part of what 
it did. 

When Will and Ethel went up to bed that 
night Will said, 

“Eth, you know old Cross-patch ?” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, “ of courseI do.” (Old 
Cross-patch was a very wizened old crossing- 
sweeper who swept a crossing near Will’s 


|and Ethel’s London home, and who main- 
| tained three wretched, wizened little grand- 


children by her labours.) 

“And you know about her three grand- 
children ?” Will went on. 

“Yes,” said Ethel. 

“ Well,” said Will with a great, long face, 
“do you think if I slept with nurse and the 
kids again that mamma would have them 
down here for a fresh-air business ?” 

Ethel did not know, and she was very 
sorry to think of Will’s giving up his dear 
room; but the end of it was that the three 


| poor little London imps did come down to 


the farm for their fresh-air fortnight, and 
there was no more dulness for Will or Ethel, 
for little Poll, Meg, and Mat were three re- 
gular little ““Will-o’-the-wisps,” now here, now 
there, now everywhere. It seemed as though 
voices, fingers, and eyes pervaded every nook 
and corner of the farm-house, yard, and fields. 
There was no time to be dull; too much to 
do, too many questions to answer, too much 
to teach; and if I say that Ethel and Will 
never regretted it on their own account, what 
am I to say of the three little London imps ? 
Words could not describe their exquisite de- 
light. They certainly never forgot the “fresh- 
air business.” Will and Ethel never forgot 
the sight of those little town faces, seeing and 
enjoying for the first time in their lives what 


; was good and beautiful. 
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WASHED ASHORE. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
LD Mike dwelt under the Curlew Cliff ; 


The cliff is white as curds, 
The sands beneath it are gold and grey, 
And the long swell murmurs night and day 
Like music without words. 


But a lonely soul was poor old Mike, 
And one whose heart was sore ; 

His little girl, with the golden head, 

Went out in the world, the neighbours said, 
And she came back no more. 


When the children built their towers of shells 
And laughed to see them fall, 

The tide ran up to the sunny strand, 

And chased the steps of the bright-eyed band, 
An old Mike loved them all. 


For sorrow never can turn us sour, 

If God’s love keeps us sweet ; 
And a wholesome heart may find its bliss 
Ina child’s fresh laugh and dewy kiss 

As long as it shall beat. 


But the blue sea does not always play 
With little ones on shore ; 

Sometimes it wakes with a giant’s might, 

And small waves swell to an awful height, 
And burst with angry roar. 


A fickle friend is the grand old sea, 
Whose changes none can tell ; 

It rose one day in a cruel mood, 

And roared as a lion roars for food, 
Just after twilight fell. 


On the wild wild sands the fishers stood, 
And gazed through mist and storm ; 

The surf dashed high, and the light was dim, 

But old Mike said there was shown to him 
A vessel’s tossing form. 


The others turned from the shore away ; 
But he watched there alone, 

And prayed for the souls in mortal pain, 

Till the faint gray daylight crept again 
O’er cliff and sand and stone. 


And just at the base of Curlew Cliff 
Lay something still and cold ; 
And the seaweed wrapped it round and 
round, 
But Mike beheld, with a great heart-bound, 
Its dripping curls of gold. 
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“ And the eager folk came crowding down.” 
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“The ways of God are not ours,” he said ; 
“T thought Him hard to me ; 
The grave has taken my fairest things, 
But lo! this day to my feet He brings 
A treasure from the sea.” 


“Tis better to wait His time,” he said, 
“Than win our way and will; 

The plans of God are past finding out, 

And we test His love with cry and doubt, 
But find it changeless still.” 


To his cabin, built beneath the cliff, 
The senseless child he bore, 
And the eager folk came crowding down 
From the scattered cots and busy town, 
To that rain-beaten shore. 


Long, long it seemed ere her eyes unclosed, 
Long ere they heard her sigh ; 

On her neck and wrists were jewelled bands, 

And Mike unclasped them with gentle hands, 
And laid them safely by. 


And days went on, and her baby smile 
Lit up his cabin small, 

Till his waste life blossomed like the rose ; 

The years that come at the journey’s close 
Are often best of all, 





And the neighbours called the maiden Pearl, 
So bright she grew, and fair ; 

An ocean gem, by the billows thrown 

Into a casket, empty and lone, 
To shrine its beauty there. 


When Mike lay calm in his dying hours 
She watched him night and day ; 

But a proud lord to the cabin came, 

And called the girl by her mother’s name, 
And bade her come away. 


“T sought my daughter many a year” 
(He told her o’er and o’er) ; 

“Tn a cruel storm my wife was lost ; 

But seamen spoke of a baby, toss’d 
On some unfriendly shore.” 


Then old Mike whispered, “I found the 
child, 
Washed up by yonder brine, 
A pearl of price from the stormy sea ; 
Our God has lent her for years to me ; 
Now take her, she is thine.” 


But Pearl looked up in her father’s face, 
“ Not yet, not yet,” said she ; 

“There is time to give, and time to take, 

I cling to him for his long love’s sake, 
While he has need of me !” 


AN ENGLISH BOY.* 
By MARY HARRISON. 


Ste subject of this biography closed his 
life here while yet a boy, amid the most 
tremendously solemn and awful circum- 
stances possible to man: upon a trembling, 
rocking earth; beneath a racking, thundering, 
lightning sky, blackened by belching vol- 
canoes, livid with indescribable fires ; strong, 
calm, collected ; in the strong peace of God. 
He was yet only a boy, an English boy, 
the orphan son of a Christian home; nothing 
but that, like many thousands of Christian 
boys who field at cricket and drive the foot- 
ball home, according to whether they are 
playing their summer or winter game. He 
was Edward Bainbridge, the sharp-tempered, 
quick-forgiving, gentle-hearted, frolicsome, 
fun-loving, lie-spurning, kind, frank, brother, 
companion and playmate ; who walked, and 
ran, and laughed like any other boy that wore 
a short jacket and white Eton collar around 
his neck with a little blue bow at his throat. 
With all the inexperiences and faults of a 
boy ; the impulses, too ready speech, awk- 
* “Edwin Bainbridge: a Memoir. By his old Schoolfellow, 


T. Darlington, St. John’s College, Cambridge, with Preface 
by Rey. W. F. Moulton, D.D.” London: Morgan & Scott. 





wardnesses, and rare truthfulness, and will- 
ingness to earn a prize for anything which, 
happily in his case, was given for acquisition 
of life-guiding Scripture texts ; as a child he 
was nothing more than any one of the half 
million sunny-faced children in English 
homes, liked and censured, admired and 
blamed, and always loved by grandfathers 
and aunts, brothers and cousins, at games 
and at lessons, every day of every year, since 
England became a Christian land. 

That unbiblical charity which speaks no ill 
of the dead does injustice to the living. All 
gold has had dross in it, all corn grows 
up with chaff; the winnowed grain, and the 
refined metal come from the ore and the 
sheaf. And it is not well, if we are to en- 
courage ourselves as living parents and our 
living children to live up to our possibilities, 
that we should forget the period of the 
moral corn in the ear, the precious metal in 
the earthy rock, when we look at the hero 
in that trial of strong wind and fire, by which 
nothing was left save the sifted wheat and 
the fine gold. 
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Pure, truthful, and beloved, when at school | 
Edwin fell into as many scrapes as other 
boys, was as often taken into his tutor’s study 
for a talk, and received as many “ imposi- 
tions ” as any other scholars of his year. How 
many any of them received would depend 
quite as much on the fitness of their tutors for | 
teaching as on the fitness of the scholars for | 
learning. The difference between bad boys | 
and good boys counts for nothing with the 
man whose whole standard of judgment is 
success in lessons ; mean, selfish sneaks stand 
well with him if their Virgil is said and they 
get readily over the pons assinorum. Frank- | 
ness, transparent honesty, originality and 
inventiveness, scorn of lies, readiness to for- 
give, unselfish generosity, all count for 
nothing, compared with power readily to 
commit to memory. “Impositions” fall thick | 
and fast on intellectual limitations of a boy | 
whose word about a “stumping” before a 
bat was down, or the fairness of the run 
that won the game, the whole school would 
trust. That Edwin Bainbridge would lie to 
save anybody not one schoolfellow ever be- 
lieved. He could run with the fastest and 
do his best at his impositions, though he | 
did not like them, and sometimes vaguely 
felt them to be unfair. 

The schoolfellows at the Leys, Cambridge, 
loved him, though he had neither talent nor 
virtues that made them stare and wonder. 
He had his spiritual struggles, it seems, of 
which almost nobody knew. He was like the 
most part of his comrades, and, thank God, the 
most part of scholars in all well-conducted 
schools, An English schoolboy is as much a 
creation of our Christianity as is our hos- 
pital and orphanage; and one of which we 
have grave reasons to be jealously proud— 
he was one of these. He never thought him- 
self more, nor would he wish to have been 
thought so, not he. Yet underneath his 
hours of boy-impulse, carelessness, and 
frisk, all the while lay the secret of the 
strength and the calm which at twenty years 
old looked a terrible death in the face much 
as martyrs have done. 

Had they known what was hidden in “the 
man of his heart,” what impositions would 
have been ungiven by his tutor! what honours 
conferred at his Methodist chapel! How the 
shopkeepers would have come and stood at 
their doors to stare at him as he passed along 
the street! what children would have thrust 
their treasures into his hands! How he 
would have been spoiled! Only to God was 
it known, and it is the pleasure of God “to 
hide a thing.” He knows the bare clodfields 





|in the Hot Lake district. 


that will break with green, and through 
blade and ear, go on to golden grain which 


angels will count it honour and joy to har- 


vest. Meanwhile, they are nothing but clods 
to us; we see not even the seed in the 
ground. We thought it had fallen there ; 
but we count it dead. 

At eighteen, he was the best high jump, 
beating “the record” of public schools. He 


| had won the bat for “ fifty, not out.” He had 


performed the most brilliant runs and kicks 
at “three-quarter ;” obtained his “ first xv.” 
colours ; and taken more wickets at cricket 
than any one else. He could run and dodge 
and worm his way through the ’Varsity for- 
wards with grand success, though at his 
greatest feat he was “collared” just outside 
“the goal-line” That a spiritual hero 
should come out of him two years from that 
collaring, and that he should “fill up the 
sufferings that are lacking in Christ,” for the 
people of a distant land, did not seem at all 


| likely then. 


It was in New Zealand that his end came, 
in the month of June, 1886; wandering by 
Lake Tarawera, near the cones of two ex- 
tinct volcanoes ; in the overwhelming catas- 
trophe that came to the village of Wairoa, 
He was travelling 
there to see its remarkable sights, which were 
the wonder of the world, “The Pink Ter- 
races,” as they were called. These he was 
the last man to see, the catastrophe which 
overtook him destroying them for ever. 

He was alone as a visitor in the Wairoa 
Hotel. A terrible earthquake was felt at 
midnight. Earthquakes were not uncommon 
in the neighbourhood, but this was unusually 
severe and long. The shocks continued at 
intervals till two o’clock, when for a minute 
the earth seemed to throb and leap as with a 
great internal struggle of pain, and with a 
tremendous roar the top of Mount Tarawera, 
ten miles away, was blown into the air, 
shattered into a million fragments, and 
scattered over the whole country round. 
Where a moment before had been a vast 
black solid summit, was a yawning cavern 
belching fire thousands of feet into the air 
with great fast, sealike roar, which grew 
louder and louder every second. 

At this, Bainbridge jumped out of bed 
(on which he had probably sat up hitherto), 
dressed; and in spite of dreadful alarm, 
servants, hotel proprietor, and himself 
all sought a suitable place to gaze at the 
newly born volcano as its canopy of smoke 
and huge blazing pillar of fire glowed and 
throbbed, and rose higher and higher into the 
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sky. As most men would, men of strongest 
nerve too, he turned pale and trembled at 
the stupendous sight. For one half-hour 
they stood watching a vast mountain blast 
hurling out millions of tons of bright blazing 
matter, accompanied with thunders which 
vibrated among the hills like perpetual boom- 
ing of parks of artillery, and lightnings which 
proceeded from the cloud and were vivid 
enough to light up the night darkness of the 
hotel ten miles away. This was the greatest 
sight of his life. After half an hour, fell the 
first droppings of what was to doom the hotel 
and to prove the grave of Bainbridge. Drops 
of mud, like drops of rain, showered out of 
the sky. The continuous roar of the bright 
column of ten thousand flames throbbed and 
pulsed convulsively, and with thundrous 
crashes, red-hot stones began to fall. The 
spectators’ hearts leaped with fear. 

The air had now become thick and blinding 
with ashes, dust, and mud, flung by the vol- 
cano to great heights into the sky and falling 
everywhere ; and stifling sulphurous fumes. 
With these fall the fire-balls. A horrible death 
seemed nearing. The spectators withdrew 
from the balcony, and went within for shelter. 

All this while, in spite of the tremendous 
blaze ten miles away, all the country round 
the hotel was pitch dark. As they all entered 
the hotel Bainbridge’s face was very calm, 
but his heart was in a tumult of anxiety. 
Were these people prepared for what seemed 
rapidly approaching? Their day was done. 
They would soon be put to death. The 
mountain was now pouring out fire-balls 
as if with mad delight. Headlong they came 
crashing through the roof; and smouldering 
fires began to break out in every part of the 
house. He bade his companions gather round 
him in the smoke-room. They followed him. 
He opened his New Testament ; he read the 
story of the last moments of the dying thief. 
He called on them all to prepare to meet 
their God, by repentance and faith, and 
spoke of the promise to the trusting thief, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Then he bade them all—ten adults—kneel, 
and he prayed—it was the boythat prayed. All 
around were creaking timbers, cracking walls, 
with the earth quaking, roofs crashing in 
under the accumulation of mud ; floors, stairs, 
doors, kindling with the huge red-hot balls 
with which the whole house was bombarded ; 
the very floor heaving under him; and, in that 
terribly deadly place, he prayed. The eternal 
God became the reality ; the mud, the fire, 
the crashing thunder around him, the passing 
dream. 





After prayer he sat down and wrote a 
paragraph for his friends at home : 

“This is the most awful moment of my 
life. I cannot tell when I may be called to 
meet my God. I am thankful that I find 
His strength sufficient for me. We are 
under heavy falls of voleano—” There the 
writing stopped—for ever. 

A tremendous crash and shaking came. 
He shut up his writing-case, leaving it on 
the table. There was an instant’s pause in the 
light of burning parts of the room to consult 
as to the place to seek safety in, and the 
company left the falling burning house to 
seek it. It was across black fields of hot 
stones and ashes, through air black and grim 
with falling missiles of death, a roar like 
the roar of the sea breaking from the moun- 
tain whose fierce flame was almost hidden by 
the blinding storm of falling dust, and mud, 
and stones, driven by keen furnace-like winds. 

A rush was made from the hotel to the 
chosen shelter. As they left, the hotel balcony 
fell beneath its huge weight of mud; Bain- 
bridge was the last to leave, and the falling 
balcony crushed him. The rest of the party 
he was following landed safely and lived to 
see the end, but the English boy fell blindly 
to the earth under the beams and the mud 
and the crash ; and till the morning, he lay 
there with his head resting on his arm in the 
repose of an instant death. His service was 
rendered, his witness borne. 

And New Zealand will never again hear 
the name of Tarawera without thinking of 
the name of the simple English boy who saw 
its tremendous doom, and calmly preached 
and prayed and wrote, thinking of his com- 
rades and of his friends at home, and con- 
ducting himself tenderly, bravely. Religious 
books they may not’ understand, but this will 
steal away to the very roots of life. 

In the cemetery of Wairoa a monument 
bears the name, Edwin Bainbridge. Few will 
go there who will not find that it keeps their 
sense of the ennobling influence of the re- 
ligion of Jesus fresh, and helps them to be 
faithful. 

And henceforth, let men and women be 
slow to pronounce to what extent Jesus holds 
rule over the hearts of athletic boys. The 
spiritual hero of to-morrow, whose deeds in 
the hour of trial flippant judge of his to-day 
might not eclipse, may to-day be scoring the 
great bowling feat of the season, or be beat- 
ing all records at a high jump. 

Let men create in youth high ideals of 
Jesus, and then leave God and life to put 
them to the test. 











GWENFRON.* 


N USING o’er my lonely fire, on a chill autumnal eve, 

Back my thoughts are sadly carried to the time I learn’d to grieve ; 
Heart so young as mine was think you never knew a trouble’s weight ? 
Ah! I almost think ’tis lighter than it was when I was eight. 


Now I see the snow-white cottage, as of old, so fair to see, 

Close beside the bridge-spann’d streamlet hurrying on to join the Dee, 
And I see a happy youngster pass it on his way to school, 

Strange to think that I’m that youngster—I, who now have boys to rule. 


Never did I pass that cottage on my way from school or home, 
But my eyes with furtive glances shyly o’er the whole did roam, 
Seeking there a pretty figure that I well had learn’d to know, 
And a face of sweetest frankness by the window bending low. 


Oft I wonder’d why she never came to school or play’d at games, 

And I wonder’d what they call’d her, thought of all the pretty names ; 
Never did I speak about her to the rough lads in the town, 

Nor to one of all the lasses who to her were coarse and brown. 


Summer days, indeed, did see her sitting on the doorstep clean, 

Then my eyes would feast upon her, wond’ring what her eyes did mean, 
For she seem’d to look so tranquil, yet so far away her gaze, 

With sometimes a dreamy searching as of one in great amaze. 


All the time she plied her needles, knitting fast some fancy frill, 
Yet she wander’d all in dreamland, fancy thoughts did hold her still. 
Unobserv’d I pass’d her always, hoping always she would see, 
Thinking, if she knew I wish’d it, she would even speak to me. 


So one morning, rising early, gather’d I a posy rare, 

And I wrote my tiny message, plac’d it with the tend’rest care 
In between the fragrant roses, just enough for her to see, 
Peeping out above their petals with its simple humble plea. 


Passing by that snow-white cottage on my way to morning school, 
On the topmost step I laid it, with a hand not firm and cool, 

For my heart was throbbing mainly, and my face with fire did burn, 
As a thief I fear’d detection, so I quick away did turn. 


All that morning work was harder than it ever was before, 

For my thoughts were full of roses, and their Queen held all the lore 
That could offer any rest for fancy wand’ring like a dove, 

Then, indeed, that rest secur’d would make the labour one of love. 


Homeward then I quickly hurried, till I reach’d her dwelling-place, 
There, O joy! O fear! was standing, with so calm, compos’d a face, 
On the lowest step of all, the Queen of all my flow’rs and me, 
Holding in her hand the roses, and the note I well could see. 


* A Welsh name signifying White Breast ; pronounced Gwenvron. 
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“ Little boy,” so sweetly said she, “was it you who sent me these ?” 

I with a murmur nervous answer’d, “ Yes, do take them if you please, 
We have many such sweet roses, and I thought I’d bring you those, 
And I tried to choose the finest that our little garden grows.” 


“Oh, how can I fully thank you !—my name’s Gwenfron, what is yours ?” 

“ Hywel.” “Hywel, longer, oh! far longer than their perfume sweet endures, 
T'll remember that you gave them, and this note please read to me, 

Mother read it—I would read it, but you know I cannot see.” 


Cannot see! oh, what is this? Her eyes are open and they gaze, 

Far away on unseen glories, golden city, flowry ways ; 
Sorrow-stricken, stunn’d, distracted, I could yet no fit words find, 
Save to weep with grief and pity, and she heard me say it,—“ Blind !” 


Taking then my trembling hand in her soft grasp so tenderly, 
“Don't,” she said, “‘oh, Hywel! please don’t weep for me so bitterly ; 
Blind I may be to these roses, and to all the fair things here, 

But there is another country which to me seems very near. 


“ Jesus said, and oft I’ve read it, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
God’s fair kingdom they shall see it,’ God to them doth light impart, 
And, methinks, I view it dimly, beauties rare it doth contain, 
Nearer, too, I’m sure ’tis coming, for the distance seems to wane.” 


Thus she tried to soothe a sorrow, all too sudden, all too great, 

Why did she, so sweet, so beauteous, bear so grim, so cruel fate ? 

I could answer nothing, not a word would frame itself, and then 
Smiling, said she, though with tremor, “ Hywel, we shall meet again.” 


* * * 


* a Bo ak 


Tints of autumn scarce had touch’d the trees that grew on hill and dale, 
Summer glories left a train of splendour still in our Dee-vale, 

But the deathly frost of winter held the havoc in my breast,— 

Her pure soul, all Heav’n beholding, had gone Home for ever blest. 


H. J. EVANS. 





ONE OF GOD’S MIGHTY PRINCES. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By rue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hywn : “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson : Gen. xvii. 1—8. 


Text: “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” 


OU will best understand what I wish 
you to know about Abraham, the 
grand, princely father of all the Hebrews, 
when you have heard a story that I will tell 
you. We do not know whether he was tall or 
short, plain or handsome; we know nothing at 
all about these things. But we do know that 





he had a soul of marvellous moral beauty 
and high ideals ; that he laid his talents and 
prospects, his household and property, at 
the feet of God; that he lived and died a 
wanderer in strange lands, because he believed 
it was the will of God that he should. His 
is a life that never should be forgotten. 

The story I will tell you is a horrible 
story, yet it has in it a point of such won- 
derful beauty as quite eclipses the horror, 
and it will help you to see how the worst 
men respect, honour, indeed revere a good 
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man, have indeed something in common with 
him. It is for the sake of your seeing the 
power of simple goodness over human hearts 
when those hearts are even least human and 
most like furious wild beasts that I tell it to 
you. 

: It was in the year 1792, in the city of 
Paris, when an awful storm of human passion 
swept over the city ; its houses were sacked ; 
its buildings ruined; its streets ran down 
with blood. It was a moment when every 
man shot whom he would dead. The French 
are a vivid, changeful people, and this was 
the time of the revenge of the many—the 
artisan and merchant and labouring man—on 
kings, nobles and statesmen, who they be- 
lieved had wrongly taxed, oppressed, starved, 
and ruined them. They broke like furious 
tigers into mansion and palace ; and, stung 
and maddened by the sight of wealth and 
luxury built up out of the ruin of their land, 
they robbed, imprisoned, murdered old and 
young. The scene of horror passed all 
description. 

Ferocious and brutal men—of which every 
city has, alas, many—who had no wrongs to 
redress, who ought to have been in prison, 
had prisons not been too full of poor people 
who could not pay the taxes—these joined 
the passionate revengers for the sake of sheer 
delight in robbery and bloodshed. The 
mob became absolutely frantic; every day’s 
deeds surpassed the previous day’s, till the 
city became a pandemonium, a ruin, and a 
slaughter-house. 

Ferocious bands of men with pikes, knives, 
bludgeons, crowbars, guns and swords, pa- 
raded the streets, surrounded buildings, 
dragged out men and women for execution, 
stormed prisons, and emptied them of the 
king’s prisoners to fill them with their own. 
The ruling class, they would exterminate. 
A priest they especially hated. He had given 
the solemn sanction of religion to the iniqui- 
ties and oppressions of the tyranny under 
which the people had suffered and died ; 
and the mob was accordingly mad with the 
priests. 

With all the years of stifled revenge now 
leaping free in them, its triumph at its 


full, hundreds of these men stood around the | 
door of a prison filled with priests under | 


sentence of death. The horrid crowd had 
come to see some of them executed. Round 
a prison door stood a score of pikemen 
and men with swords, ready to thrust and 
strike down the victims as fast as they 
appeared. A rapid thrust, a blow, and the 


priest fell dead. Some of the priests were | 


righteous men, but that was no reason why 
the mob should spare them. It was all most 
wickedly done. People were stupefied, blind, 
and mad with revenge. 

I want you to come with me in fancy to 
that prison door. 

Three of the doomed have just appeared 
on the prison steps. The whole crowd flam- 
ing with rage is gazing at them; they 
seemed the wicked sowers of all the seed of 
all the sorrows of mankind; the people 
wished to see an end of them. 

The foremost of the three has already 
fallen, the pikemen have thrust at him with 
their pikes; they have drawn their pikes 
and have again levelled them to thrust at 
the second. He stood erect, with his bene- 
volent face towards the sun, his long grey 
hair moving in the fresh morning breeze, his 
eyes patiently raised to the heavens, where 
in another moment he expected to be. 

The crowd drew in its breath to raise a 
second cheer as they saw the fine head go 
down under the stabs of the pikes. 

At this breathless second, with the shrill 
ery of terrible pain, with the bound of an 
antelope and the strength of a bull, a man 
plunged headlong through the crowd, reached 
the spot where the signal of death had been 
given, thrust his bare breast between the 
priest and the pikes, threw out his arms and 
screamed, “ What! kill him!” 

The pity and scorn and anguish of his 
shrill voice pealing out upon the silence 
| startled the pikemen to hold, the crowd to 

suspense and wonder. The man’s coarse 
|face was bloodless with fear. The levelled 
| points of the pikes, arrested in their thrust, 
still covered his breast, his arms stood out 
| cross-wise as if the death that was doomed 
| should rather be dealt to him. 

He was one of themselves, they knew his 
rough bare head and strong face well. What 
had he to say ? 

He cleared his excited voice, the crowd 
hesitated slightly. ‘ What!” he shrieked, 
“kill the Abbé Sicard! the friend of the 
dumb! who makes the deaf to hear!” Pas- 
sionately, entreatingly he recited the abbé’s 
work in his school, the signs and wonders 
among unhappy children he had wrought, 
and concluded his brief plea with a return to 
the ery, “ What! kill him !” 

It was all the work of half a minute. 

Meanwhile the abbé stood before them 

| with all the love and strength and patience 
| and sweetness of his noble life in his look. 

| Man’s love of goodness was touched, that 
deep and abiding life in the soul of every 
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man. The abbé’s advocate had won; the 
pikemen’s pikes fell to the ground ; the long 
breath drawn for a shout of savage triumph 
as they saw the old head go down, broke 
into a cheer of liberty—throats thirsty for | 
his death rent the air with grateful “ Hur- 
rahs” for his life. Two pikemen grasped his 
hands, and leading him through the gazing 
crowd, left him to go his way unharmed, 
honoured and free. 

It is worth thinking of the horrors of 
those terrible deeds for the stir to the heart 
of this one which breaks into them like a 
dream fallen from heaven, like the music of | 
angels of God. 

Crushed and hidden may be the true soul | 
of man within him, but it was made to love 
nobility and goodness, for we were made to 
love God, and we shall love Him, we must 
when we see Him as He really is, and see- 
ing understand. Meanwhile we love all that 
is like God. 
natural to our true life; mingling in the 
hearts of the worst, in all the deeply fallen, 
groaning life of man, is power to be warmed | 
by, drawn to, and exultant in, the moral glory | 
of the good. I will show you why I have 
told you this when I come to speak of grand 
old Abraham and of his life among the 
heathen. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I ae = I read that sweet story 
of old.” 


Lesson : Gen. xxiii. 1i—6. 
Text: “Thou art a mighty Prince amongst us.” 


Now let us think of Abraham when he 
lived among the heathen, as the Jews called 
the people who were not of their religion : 
the people called themselves the children of 
Heth. They had human hearts, and grew 
those simple virtues that grow of themselves 
in quiet, rustic human life, naturally as ground 
grows soft moss, where shade and water are 
and the warm air of summer. But lacking 
the knowledge of God, they lacked those 
crowning graces which the New Testament 
calls the riches of Christ, and which make 
men tender and patient and noble and grand 
amid enmities and adversities. Yet, “lack- 
ing such things, the children of Heth liked 
them when they saw them, and liked them 
very much. How much you shall see. 

Amongst them Abraham came as a stranger ; 
only a stranger. He came as a wandering 
Arab to graze his cattle, as hundreds more 
whose want of grass lands set them ram- 
bling. And he came to the lands of these 
children of Heth. 


Wicked enjoyments are un- | 


| At first they did not know him. He had 
a wife; he had cattle ; he had herdsmen ; 
they did not know even his name. But 
they noticed his ways, and from the first 
| they thought them good to look at ; and they 
looked at them, till at length they were 
talked about over the whole country side. 
And Abraham became one man by him- 
| self ; for he was kinder and did nobler things 
| than other men. The simple dignity of his 
bearing to the poor; his peaceableness with 
| the quarrelsome ; his courtesy to poor fugi- 
| tive strangers ; his prayers for his enemies ; 
| his gracious return of good for evil became 
| 80 W vell known that ev erybody loved him for 
them ; for the human heart always finds 
| such things lovable. And right and left, 
}up and down, all over the country he 
held a place among them which no amount 
| of power or cleverness or wealth could have 
won. And they were full of interest in 
him. 
| He grazed his cattle on their grassy hills, 
| but he was scrupulously honest ; he hired 
herdsmen of their poor, but he knew his 
herdsmen and treated them with the same 
| respect that he treated their well-off neigh- 
bours. He was kind to his cattle; his very 
dog seemed a lucky dog. 

And the years went by. And with each 
they thought and felt about him as they 
never thought and felt about any of their own 
fine folks. They hoped that he would stop 
with them and make their hills his home. 
Those who had never known him could very 
well do without him; but as for them, they 
could not. It was not the few that so liked 
him ; everybody was agreed. 

At length something took place which 
seemed likely to keep him with them: his 
wife died and he had to lay her in a grave. 
Then happened one of the most beautiful 
incidents the Bible contains. 

Abraham was in sorrow and in want now, 
and the pent-up feelings of years were shown 
to him in the tenderest way that men could 
show them. 

The day after the night in which his wife 
died, Abraham stood up before them and 
said pleadingly, 

“T am a stranger and sojourner, will you 
sell me a piece of land to bury my dead out 
of my sight ?” 

The pitiful sentence moved the courteous 
words from them all, “In the choice of our 
sepulchres bury thy dead.” They could 
take no pay. In deep love of the man, they 
longed that his dead might lie with their 
own. It was the loving tribute of a thou- 
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sand buried hours, and the most solemn of 
all they could give. 

You are young yet and do not under- 
stand the sacredness of men’s graves. You 
may spend years in the world and know 
nothing of it, then all at once death comes 
to one you love more than life, and you 
have to bury him out of your sight. When 
you stand in the little crowd around you, 
you will not see it, you will only see what 
they have lowered into the earth which will 
soon and for ever be out of your sight. 
And the crowd will see your bowed head 
and pale face and broken-hearted tears, and 
it will be hushed and awed and still. 

“Poor fellow!” it says, and parts to let 
you go away, more reverently than it would 
part for a marching king, though you be 
only a poor man, burying your darling child. 

You will write over the spot where your 
dead sleeps, “Sacred,” “Sacred to the memory 
of.” The memory of that one who once lived 
with you, whose dust lies resting there: that 
will make it your holy ground. Only 
dearest kindred will be welcome to lie there. 
Not even close lover or friend may companion 
with your dead. 

So is it too with the graves of barbarous 
peoples. Wars have raged for dishonour 
done to a grave. Lands have been ravaged 
with fire and sword, and soaked with blood 
only because somebody had tilted over the 
little monument sad hands had set over a 
savage’s mother’s grave. Yet was it “the 
choice” of their graves that these Hethites 
offered this strange grazer of cattle on their 
hills. 

And they told him the reason: Thou art 
no “stranger and sojourner” amongst us. 
“Thou art a mighty prince amongst us,” 
they lovingly said as they looked on that 
honoured and noble man in his sorrow. A 
prince amongst them—a mighty prince! yet 
had he not an acre of land to call his own; 
he had not so much as where to lay his dead. 
His princedom was not one which wide acres 
of plains and hills could help to confer. He 
was not poor; he had flocks of sheep and 
of camels, yet because of their sheep and 
camels men have never been lovingly be- 
sought to choose the sepulchre they would 
to bury their dead. It was because his 
daily conduct had been so beautiful to them. 
It was because he was the friend of God— 
the all good, and true, and merciful God ; it 
was because he had caught some of the ways 
of his Friend, that coming in contact with 
him they had loved him, and looked up to 
him, and blessed him. They understood his 
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soul, and it stirred, warmed, and drew them 
out. He owned none of their land, but he 
owned all their hearts. 

We think of princes, mighty princes, as 
men with official badges, splendidly pictur- 
esque in their dress, with polished habits, and 
palaces ; who have swords, and can command 
and imprison. But it is not to people like 
this that men affectionately offer a place for 
their dead. 

In picturesque dress, and slashing swords, 
and power to awe the poor and cow the 
weak, did not lie the story of Abraham’s 
high name. It lay in the charm and 
power which held dominion over them; 
in the splendours of purity and mercy, and 
gentleness and bravery, and justice. It was 
the glow of heart-riches and royalty : his 
patient endurance of wrongs, his tone and 
touch with the sick, his kindness to the des- 
titute, his infinite consideration for all, which 
they had seen and honoured through years. 
These it was which reigned over their won- 
dering love and made him a sceptred prince 
among them. 

In a word, this man who had brought his 
cattle to crop the grass and drink the brooks 
of their country became a favourite amongst 
them. They liked him, they loved him, 
they revered him, for they felt better, and 
happier, and nobler men in his presence. 
“Thou art a mighty prince amongst us,” 
they said with deep, tender sincerity, and 
bade him bury his dead in their graves. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson : Gen. xxiii. 7—16. 

Text : “ And Abraham bowed himself to the people.” 

“And Abraham bowed himself to the 
people.” 

This was no mere princely Arab way: it 
was the homage which all good men pay to 
goodness. Abraham was a friend of God’s, 
and God is no respecter of persons, but does 
respect the lowly, and the good, and the true, 
and the kind ; and at such a tender revela- 
tion of their hearts Abraham bowed himself 
to the people. And in nothing did he show 
himself to be more truly a prince of God. 

A man weeping for his dead is no uncom- 
mon sight ; so many do so; but all men are 
not loved as he was. The respectful crowd 
around his tent, so mute and sad, so full of 
mercy and loving-kindness in their pity of 
him, were doing their humble best for him holy 
as he was, heathen as were they ; for in that 
solemn moment they had a common heart 
and a common God. And in his great sor- 
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row, with his dead behind him, touched and 
humbled by their kindness, he looked up to 
them and bowed himself. 

It is that very same spirit which was in 
Abraham then, which is humbled by, reveres 
and bows to the goodness in God. Daily 
and hourly did he bow so before the solemn 
loveliness Divine. The same deep, grand 
gratitude was in the eyes which looked up 
to the possessor of heaven and earth. A godly 
man knows but one touch, one voice, one 
heart in all—all goodness is of God. 

The blossoming acacia, the fig-tree, the 
scented herb, the grass were of Him. Abra- 
ham’s prayer was but the glow of a heart 
prostrate before the great Goodness yonder 
in the sky which was the great giver of all : 
man’s wise and strong and loving Friend. 

To the heathen, nature was only a working 
machine that went of itself and was godless. 
They bowed to the goodness in Abraham. 
He bowed to the goodness in God. His life 
was the daily service of the All-living love. 

God had his deep love. He had promised 


to give Abraham the land in which he was: | 


that was long years ago. Yet was he still 
only a stranger and sojourner in it. Not 
one square inch of it all was his, save only 
what he had bought of Ephron the Hittite, 
for his dead wife’s grave. He never owned 
more of it than a cave for a sepulchre ; and 
God knew that it was so. But Abraham 
bowed himself before God, He believed God, 
obeyed and waited. 

It was quite easy for him to doit. He 
is getting an old man now. It is long since 
that promise was given, long weary miles 
has he followed Gots lead, and yet it is not 
fulfilled. He has been so God-fearing and 
God-loving from his youth up, and has been 
so accustomed to bow himself before God 
and abide His will, that it was all quite easy 
to him: he has no will of his own before 
God ; his daily will is to wait upon his oldest, 
best-beloved friend. 

It was when he lived at home with his 
father in his native land, in Ur of the 
Chaldees, that God had whispered to his 
heart and told him to leave father and mother 
and kindred and go out into a land that He 
would show him, and give to him for a pos- 
session. He willingly went and spent his life 
in wandering and sojourning among strange 
people. He had a servant, a son, and a wife, 
and with these and his cattle, he camped 
here and there as God’s providence appointed 
to him, till he was one hundred and seventy- 
five years old, yet had he no land save the 
solitary field “ which he purchased of the sons 








of the Hittite.” Yet the fond trust which 
beamed in the eye of his youth had lost 
none of its freshness. His heart gratefully 
submitted: he simply bowed himself before 
God. He had silver and gold, but he neither 
bought it nor hired men to kill the inhabi- 
tants out of it: God had said He would give 
it to him. He knew not how. He believed 
and did not make haste. He died as a 
sojourner in it and was buried in the only 
bit of it he could call his own, the pretty 
field with the trees round it, which he had 
bought for Sarah’s grave. 

It was his sense of the goodness that was 
in God and that He was “the possessor of 
earth and heaven,” as he called the Most 
High, that humbled and rested him so. You 
may see how constantly it did it ; for all the 
Bible stories of him tell about it. But I will 
tell you one which though not in the Bible 
the Hebrews loved to tell of him which 
shows it too. 

The sun was setting and flinging its level 
rosy beams across the wide sweeps of grassy 
land on which Abraham was camped when 
there came past Abraham’s tent a weary, 
hopeless-looking man. Abraham was stand- 
ing in his tent door. He beckoned to him 
and bid him come in and sup and rest for 
the night. Their evening meal was spread 
and Sarah and Isaac and Abraham and the 
stranger stretched themselves on the ground 
around the little stand on which it was 
placed. All closed their eyes and said their 
grace save the stranger, who ravenously 
seized his portion of food, without one 
word of thanks to the great Giver of all. 
Abraham was grieved and angry. When 
the stranger had eaten and was satisfied, 
Abraham said “Thou hast eaten, but thou art 
godless: I will have no godless man in my 
tent ; get thee gone.” 

And the man arose and went. No one 
had ever taught him, as Abraham had been 
taught, that God was good, moving his deep 
fond gratitude at God’s wonderful ways. He 
was a heathen man, from a heathen home 
where had never come the touch and the 
voice of the Giver of good. 

Abraham was God’s bravest and tenderest 
friend, and he could not bear these un- 
grateful ways. Gratitude was the enjoy- 
ment and habit and custom of his life. 

And away went the stranger towards the 
sunset and a homeless night to lie down and 
sleep where he deserved, under a desert tree 
on the Hittite hills. “Abraham,” murmured 
a soft voice to him as he stood in his tent-door 
watching the wicked man go his lonely way, 
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* Abraham, I have fed and borne with that 
man, lo, these fifty years; canst thou not 
feed and bear with him for one night ?” 
Then, as the words ended, a great flood of | 
shame came to Abraham’s heart. In a moment | 
he saw how little and mean were his kindliest 
deeds ; and how glorious the patience and the 
goodness of God as he had never seen 
before; and he knew that he had done wrong 
and grieved the Most High and he could not | 
bear it, and filled with pain at what he had | 
done he ran after the godless man. | 
“Here!” he cried out of his pent-up) 
sorrow, “here, my brother ; come back. 
And that night in that pious man’s tent | 
there lay that godless mass of flesh and bones 
which in the sight of Abraham had been only 
an enemy to be punished, but was to God a 
child to be fed, and sheltered, and loved. 
And he slept heavily while Abraham lay | 
awake in prayer. Abraham lived by bowing 
himself to the great goodness of God, and 
trying to live worthy of so glorious a friend. 
The children of Heth reverenced Abraham 
for the very things for which Abraham re- 
verenced God. And it is in the same way 
that men still climb to God. God’s friends | 
must be brave, and tender, and noble, and | 
become the best beloved of human friends, 
and then they must give all the glow of heart, | 
the fondness, and the gratitude to the holiest 
name, and, pointing to the upper air, must 
say, “All goodness is of God. Love God, 
and bow before Him. Worship God.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day is over.” 
Lesson : John viii. 31—40. 


Text: ‘‘If ye were Abraham’s children ye would do the 
works of Abraham.” 





The Jews said they were Abraham’s chil- 
dren. And they were right, if having Abra- | 
ham’s flesh on them, and his colour of skin 
for a covering for it, and speaking a similar 
tongue, calling the hills and cattle by the | 
same names by which he called them, can | 
make men Abraham’s children. If the body 
that had grown up from the little one their | 
fathers and mothers had given to them, that, 
and nothing but that makes children, they 
were indeed Abraham’s children. But flesh 
profits little, Jesus said. They were narrow, 
and blind, and cruel, and bigoted. They 
hated the gentle, and merciful, and pure, and 
went about to kill Him. “ And that did not | 
Abraham,” Jesus said. 

As for their flesh, so little difference is 
there between flesh and flesh that the Bible | 


says “there is one flesh of men.” To have 
that slight difference from other men’s flesh 
which marked Abraham’s flesh wasnothing. It 
was on the whole very, very like that of the 
barbarians’ and Scythians’ that went roving 
about the deserts and dwelt in the cities of 
Egypt and in Rome, that sent their soldiers 
and their conjurers, and their tax-gatherers, 
and their rulers, into the barracks, and market- 
places, and palaces of Judea, and lived for 
themselves without one bit of love or of pity 
for the world, and were so far like the camels, 
and oxen, and sheep, which carried their loads, 
ploughed their fields, and gave them wool to 
make their clothes with. Of the soul of 
Abraham, they had none. It was not in 
them. And to be children they must have 
it. It is a soul of a man that makes a child 
of aman. The flesh, and bone, and blood— 
these are clothes of a man, and nothing more. 
Clothes do not mark the rank. A boy’s hat 
and coat on a monkey would not make a boy 
of it. A girl’s frock and bonnet on a bear 
would not make a girl of it. Nor does flesh 
like that which Abraham wore make a son or 
daughter of Abraham. 

There is one flesh of fish and another of 
fowl, but it is not the flesh that makes the 
fish which leaps, and twists, and shoots about 
in the stream. A fish is far more than flesh ; 
it is a bundle of instincts, and habits, and 
ways which know that flies are food, and 


water is home. Its body but serves it asa 


carriage to go about between the stones in ; 
it is only the flesh of a fish, nothing more. 

Nor is the flesh of fowl the bird. IE it be 
a water-fowl, its flesh is its boat to paddle 
itself about in. Itself is a life which darts 
at tadpoles, dives for water-worms, and stirs, 
and twists, and turns sailing on the pool, 
plunges into it for a bath, and tucks its own 
head under its wings for a noon-day sleep in 
the sun on the soft muddy bank. 

If it be a fowl of the air, it skims the river, 
soars into the sky, pours out its song in the 
upper air, rests itself on the topmost twig of 
a tree, or the weather-vane that crowns the 
church-spire, or drops to the tuft of grass in 
the field, where its trim mate sits all day 
with outspread wings on their little round 
nest of eggs. 

That a man wore a Hebrew’s flesh on him 
says just nothing at all about his relations to 
the real Abraham. He is one flesh with him ; 
that is all. But every variety of man may 
dwell in one flesh. 

There is one flesh of beasts. A gentle 
gazelle, with its soft, fond, loving eyes, has 
the flesh of beasts. So has the furious tiger, 
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which the night sends roaming out to the 
forests, with flashing eyes, seeking what it 
can devour. The gazelle becomes a baby’s 
plaything ; the tiger is the terror of the 
big horned forest bull. When we think of | 
the gazelle we think of its spirit, not of its 
flesh alone ; when we think of a tiger we do 
the same. When Jesus thought of Abraham 
He did the same. The Hebrews had wholly 
forgotten the good, simple, bright days of | 
their founder, when he won the heathen | 
about Him like courtiers, and he saw only | 


love and homage in their human faces, and | 


heard the genuine, frank tribute of their 
hearts, after long years of knowledge of him | 


as a grazer of cattle on their fields, “Thou | 


art no stranger amongst us, thou art a 
mighty prince.” They only thought of him 
as having their colour of skin, and circum- 
cised like them; and intoxicated with 
ignorant vanity, they said, “We be Abra- 
ham’s seed.” “If ye were Abraham’s seed 
ye would do the works of Abraham,” said 
Jesus. 

In the presence of the true children of 
Abraham such a life as His could not have 
been lonely and sad, as was always His life 
amongst them. He would not have given 
Him the hard bed of a cross on which to die, 


with a wreath of thorns for a pillow. Their | 


idea of a prince was a big, self-indulgent 
man, who wore spangled robes and a band 


of gold around his head; had a palace and | 
prisons and swords. They were farther from | 


being the children of Abraham than were 


Abraham’s heathen surroundings. Abra- | 
ham’s soul was to the soul of Jesus what the | 


early dawn is to the full day. They saw 
Christ afar off, and those common people 
were fond of Abraham and gladin him. But 
the Jews went about to kill Jesus. Their 
hatred and misery at the sight of Him in- 


creased till they gave money to spies to| 


betray Him and swear against Him. And 


they broke His heart, and He was a dead 


man ; then were they satisfied, and had 
peace. 

Before I close my story of this forerunner 
of Jesus, let me show you how his heart was 
always beating with generosity and mercy, 
which those wretched Jews about Jesus, 
going up to their temple and keeping their 
priests, did not in the least understand. 

It was in the days of his youth. He was 
with his nephew, Lot, and it seemed well 
that they should part. A land lay before 
zhem to the right hand and another to the 
left. The land to the right was a beautiful 
land, “even as the garden of the Lord ;” 


| the land to the left, as for that, but little of 
it was seen. Choose, said Abraham to Lot ; 
and Lot chose, just as selfish men always do, 
| the best of the two chances. And Abraham 
bid him God-speed, and took his leavings. 

He was always a generous man ; generosity 
was blessed, that he knew. As for the life of 
the selfish, he could not tell what that was 
like, nor did he wish to. It would seem piti- 
able and mournful enough to him. 

Then that get-the- best-for- yourself man, 
Lot, got into trouble, was taken captive, and 
made a prisoner. As soon as Abraham 
heard, he left his possessions and, with an 
aching heart, taking three hundred men, he 
conquered Lot’s captors, and got his goods 
from them, and the women also, and the 
people, and set Lot free. And when he had 
conquered and freed, he took not “from a 
thread to a shoe-latchet ” for spoil. He fought 
not for revenge nor for riches, but only to set 
his nephew and his nephew’s people free. 

Years went, and the cities of Sodom and 
|Gomorrah were doomed to be destroyed, 

because the cry of the cities was great, and 
their sins were grievous. And Abraham was 
sad, and he prayed for those cities. They 
were not in his neighbourhood; they had 
behaved ill to Lot, yet he prayed for them a 
prayer which for piteous beauty and pathos 
is almost alone in the world. 

To some it would seem foolish to pray to 
God for the wicked, so wicked. But Abra- 
ham was so full of pity and mercy and love 
that not to pray was impossible to him. If 
he could spare a worthless life, if he could 
postpone judgment to give time for repent- 
ance, if he could save bodies from agony and 
hearts from breaking by being the friend of 
God and having His ear, he would do it. It 
was the best work man could do in the 
world, and he could live happier and die 
easier for having done it. 

The Jews, poor souls, hated even the holy, 
lovable Jesus, and if they prayed at all it 
was for death to Him. Abraham was to 
them a title to the freedom of the hills of 
Palestine with its fig-trees and vineyards. 
They were no more like him than heaps of 
burning sand in a rainless desert are like a 
garden of the Lord. 

Beautiful, princely-souled Abraham ! 

Many were Abraham’s children even 
amongst pagan people. Speaking of one of 
them Jesus said, “She also is a daughter of 
Abraham.” It was said to a heathen who liked 
to be near Him for His beloved and beauti- 
ful ways. Abraham was indeed the friend 
of God, and Jesus was His son. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
MR. SPURGEON’S CHARGES. 
ME- SPURGEON has raised a storm which will 


not abate for some time to come, and there is 
great reason to fear that he has roused strong and 
indignant resentment among very many of those 
who have till now regarded him with affection and 
honour. Believing, as he did, that the Noncon- 
formist Churches of England were declining in spiri- 
tual life and losing their old religious earnestness, 
he was bound to speak out, though the protest might 
have been made in a way that would have given less 
offence. His charges should have been less general 
and more precise ; details and evidence should have 
been given to bear out the statements; he should 
have appealed to individual cases instead of quoting 
anonymous articles in newspapers. Then he might 
have made some impression. As it is, almost all the 
leading Ministers of the Congregationalist Churches, 
against which the accusation was specially directed, 
absolutely repudiate the tendency imputed to them, 
while even the few who have some little sympathy 
with Mr. Spurgeon’s views are careful not to accept 
his conclusions without serious qualification and re- 
serve. The fact is, that in the main he has taken dif- 
ferences in expression for divergences in faith. If 
Mr. Spurgeon knew more of the men whom he at- 
tacks, he would find that, though perplexed by some 
problems presented by the union of two natures in 
Christ—problems which he has been content to ignore 
—they still believe in the Divinity of Our Lord as 
strongly as he does; that they believe in the fact of 
His Atonement for the sin of the world, though they 
may not accept Mr. Spurgeon’s interpretation of the 
fact. And if they differ from him as to the duration 
of moral probation and punishment, why should they 
be denounced for that, if their unbelief in the eternity 
of torments arises, as they believe, from faith in 
Jesus as the express image of God? Mr. Spurgeon, 
as judge among his brethren, has not acquitted him- 
self at all after the manner of Christ. 


THE MORALS OF ‘‘ SOCIETY.” 


The sudden disgrace which has fallen upon the 
Marquis of Ailesbury shows in the very clearest way 
the strange and artificial standard of morals which 
prevails in a large and important part of our society. 


We know now by experience what offences that | 


arbitrary code condones, and what it condemns. 
man may be impure in life; he may drag the name 
and the fame of a great and illustrious house through 
the mire and the dirt; he may consort with the 
vilest and most degraded of human kind; he may 
defraud those who trust his word, so long as he 
does not bring himself within the range of man- 
made law; he may gamble with reckless and per- 
verse extravagance ; he may lure from virtue his 
youngest, his nearest friend, and yet society will 
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But if the same man is 
caught cheating at cards, or if it is proved, as in 
this case, that he ordered his jockey to lose a race 
which he might have won, and made money by such 
a fraud, then there is a storm of indignation, and 


have hardly a word to say. 


the penalty is social ruin. Far better for him had 
he only murdered the peace of a dozen families, be- 
guiled the innocent, or ruined the helpless: these 
are venial offences. He might have done all this, 
and even worse, and we should not have seen our 
‘leading newspaper’? denouncing him asa scandal to 
his order, demanding a reform in the constitution of 
the House of Lords, and insisting that our legislators 
shall be chosen for capacity, and not by birth alone. 
The Times, unhappily, is not alone among English 
journals who reject the commandments of God that 
they may keep their own traditions. Churches will 
do well to bring the mind of Christ to bear upon 
them all, or remind them what Esaias prophesied of 
such hypocrites. 


LABOUR AND LEGISLATION. 

Public opinion among the working classes is not 
quite as healthy and sound as could be desired. The 
miners have decided not to retain the services of Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick in Parliament, and the deci- 
sion seems to be due, not so much to want of the 
necessary funds, as to the fact that their represen- 
tatives oppose the formation of a new and distinct 
‘* labour party ’’ in the State, are not in favour of am 
Eight Hours Bill, and endeavoured recently to com- 
promise a dispute without a strike. At the Trades 
Union Congress the general belief seemed to be that 
‘* the salvation of the masses ’’ could be secured only 
by Parliamentary organization and legislative action. 
The President, Mr. Bevan, advised that the Eight 
Hours Bill should be made a test question in every 
constituency, and that working men should refuse 
their support to every candidate who would notsupport 
the measure. If the law could but restrict the hours 
of labour, forbid piece-work and the system of work- 
ing overtime, the majority of the Congress seemed to. 
think that all would be well with the labour market, 
while their remedy for agricultural depression is to 
impose a new tax on the land that is too heavily 
burdened already. It is very wonderful to see how 
much faith men have in blunders. Suppose that 
they could pass an Eight Hours Bill to-morrow, what 
would be the first result? It would help the manu- 


A | facturer abroad, not the workman athome. Already 


we are suffering from foreign competition, notsomuch 
on account of any real deficiency in skill, but very 
much because the labourer in Germany and elsewhere 
works for longer hours at the same rate of pay. If 
the employer here had to pay more men he could not. 


| sell at the present price, and anyincrease in cost would 
| drive still more business away from our country. 


There would be less work to do, and under such a sys- 
tem not more, but fewer would find employmert. And 
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why should such legislation stop at the labourer? 
Why should not the same principle apply to the shop- 
keeper, and to the professions? If that were so, the 
poor would at once have to pay more for the neces- 
saries of life, and even the strongest prejudice would 
receive a shock if a doctor on being called in to 
attend a case of serious suffering or pressing danger 
had:to reply that his ‘‘ eight hours’’ were over, and 
that some other medical man must be found who had 
not yet made up the time allowed by the law. Too 
many things have gone wrong in our labour world 
for it to be set right by arbitrary ways like these. 


A LIBEL ON METHODISM. 


Tt is both sad and strange that the most reckless 
and cruel abuse of a Christian Church should so 
often come from those who ought to be its friends 
and not itsfoes. The work which the Methodists, 
and the Primitive Methodists especially, have done 
in our country districts has been ungrudgingly recog- 
nised on many occasions by those who are in no way 
connected with those Societies, notably by Dr. Jessop 
in his fascinating studies of peasant life in East 
Anglia. As he has told us, itis often the one agency 
that brings religion into the life and experience of 
the agricultural labourer, awakening soul and mind 
alike. Remembering this testimony, it is most pain- 
ful to find another member of the same Church, 
though one who is certainly by no means more loyal 
to its principles than Dr. Jessop, declaring to the 
world, in the columns of a religious newspaper, that 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire Methodism breeds 
immorality, that there is a distinct connection be- 
tween it and the licentious conduct of the young, 
and that those who could and ought to check the 
corruption will not speak out because if they did 
‘‘they would suffer financially.”” The writer goes 
so far as to say that girls of twelve and thirteen who 
are ‘‘ practically prostitutes,’’ may “ occasionally be 
seen growing up excitable Methodists, giving proof 
of their earnestness by the liveliness of their ejacu- 
lations and attending with much regularity prayer 
meetings and preachings.’’ Though conscious that 
his statements might be challenged, and that his 
notes might ‘‘be considered wanting in charity 
and veracity,’’ as most certainly they are, the 
writer did not deign to produce a jot of proof to 
bear out his assertions. We do not accuse him of 
wilful fabrication, but merely of believing every 
scandalous story to the discredit of Methodism and 
Methodists which he wished to be true. Probably 
the writer kept back his name because it would 
have lent only discredit to his statements. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 


Sir Edmund Du Cane’s survey of the statistics of 
crime during the last half century is full of en- 
couragement. He shows that between 1837 and 
1887 our population doubled itself. At the begin- 
ning of that period we had fifty thousand convicts, 


distributed about in the Australian colonies, Ber- | 








muda, and Gibraltar, with some in the hulks and 
others at Millbank. To-day, if crime had kept pace 
with the growth of the people, we might expect that 
the number of these criminals would have risen,to 
one hundred thousand. But as a matter of fact, in- 
stead of rising it has fallen, and we have but one- 
tenth of the amount, even if we include children 
now in Reformatory institutions, who in earlier days 
would have been sent to a convict settlement. The 
advance is clear. How has it been brought about? 
Partly, Sir Edmund thinks, by the revolution in our 
prison system, through the separation of criminals, 
and by increased order and discipline. In those 
days men came out of prison worse than they went 
into it, and if there was any crime unknown to them 
before, they could hardly fail to learn it there, so 
that a short sentence almost invariably led to a 
longer and severer punishment afterwards. Still 
more influence is to be attributed to Industrial 
Schools, Reformatories, and to the Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies now established in all parts of the country 
for the purpose of giving a man help just when he 
needs it most, and to enable him to earn an honest 
livelihood once more. What we have already suc- 
ceeded in doing shows that we are on the right road, 
but there is a long distance to go yet. We must 
have an aim in our punishments, that is the lesson 
of the past. 


THE FUTURE OF ANGLICANISM. 


There was a grand hopefulness in the Bishop of 
Durham’s sermon at the Church Congress that must 
have inspired all those who heard it with fresh en- 
thusiasm for the English Church and with stronger 
faith in its future. Dr. Lightfoot sees the expan- 
sion of England going forward in all directions and 
the Church of England reaching out its arms to the 
remotest parts of the earth. England is becoming 
a great spiritual centre, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ‘‘is coming to be regarded, in substance if 
not in name, as the Patriarch of the Anglican 
Churches throughout the world.”’ But the Bishop 
does not stop here. In his earnest aspiration for the 
religious unity of Christendom, it is here that he 
finds ‘‘ the rallying point for the nations” and ‘‘ the 
most hopeful centre of unity.” But on one side he 
acknowledges there is a great barrier. So long as the 
Roman Catholic Church clings to the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, there can be no compromise, no 
pact with its supporters ; the way is blocked, and no 
progress can be made till the obstacle has been 
cleared aside. But within the Anglican Church it- 
self development is to be free and unfettered. The 
aim of its leaders and statesmen is to be “‘ not the 
multiplication of English Churches on a foreign soil, 
but the creation of native Churches.” Latitude in 
non-essentials is to be the key-note of the policy. 
The Articles, and even the Prayer Book, will not be 
imposed, as a necessity, on native peoples, in the 
faith that these nations, like others who have ac- 
cepted the Christian faith in earlier times, have 
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some special gift or endowment of their own to 
enrich the life and thought of the Church. Native 
Churches are to have a freedom not allowed at home. 
Yet if it were allowed, might it not almost abolish 
and absorb dissent. 


HIGHER RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The University extension lectures have been so 
successful in many parts of the country, that those 
who are anxious to improve the state of religious 
education among us naturally ask if a system of 
teaching cannot be organized on the same model. 
The need of such instruction is but too obvious. 
Only an insignificant minority of Christian people 
have even the slightest knowledge of history or 
doctrine. All the centuries that lie between the 
Apostolic age and ours are a blank tothem. They 
are in absolute ignorance of the circumstances and | 
controversies and votings which gave rise to the 
Creeds which they profess to believe. A course of 
lectures delivered by a competent teacher, dealing 
with the development of the Church, both in doctrine 
and organization, would give them a new conception 
of received Christianity, and might help very many 
people to get rid of the difficulties which, owing 
to its divisions, now weaken and impair their reli- 
gions life. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


It is just one hundred years since the constitution 
of the United States was signed at Philadelphia, 
and the citizens of America are now celebrating the 
Anniversary. In the great festival organized to 
commemorate the event, they have arranged to illus- 
trate in a most effective way the material progress 
which their country has made during the century. 
They contrast the present and the past, by bringing 
together and showing side by side the processes, 
tools, and appliances used in trade and manufacture 
then, and those in use now. Every department of 
industry will be represented, with all the inventions 
and additions which skill and science have intro- 
duced. But, after all, even this picture of develop- 
ment will be sadly incomplete. It can embrace only 
progress of a single and comparatively inferior kind. 
It will give no expression to the higher elements of 
national life, to the passionate love of freedom, and 
the high moral aspirations which have made the 
United States great among the nations. It is for 
this that they have won our admiration and honour, 
and our hope and our prayer for the future, as 
Mr. Bright said in his noble letter, are that the two 
countries ‘‘may march in line in the direction of 
freedom and that policy which the moral law will 
sustain.’”” He speaks for us all when he says, 
‘* May we not ask that our two nations may be one 
people, and that in years to come, in years very, 
very remote, the millions with you and the millions 
with us, while growing in numbers and in strength, 





may grow in wisdom and may enter more fully into 





the enjoyment of the boundless blessings which are 
offered to the nations in perfect freedom of human 
industry and in the establishment of a perpetual 
peace?’? 


AN APPEAL TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


It is quite possible that the Comte de Paris, by 
his latest manifesto, has inaugurated a new epoch in 
French politics. Even the heir of the Bourbons 
yields to the dominant forces of the age. Hitherto 
his claim to the throne of France has always been 
based on Divine Right, but now the chief of the 
Legitimists professes his willingness to take the 
result of a plébiscite, and appeals with confidence to 
the test. The change of attitude marks little less 
than a revolution. Among the various advantages 
the Comte de Paris promises to secure for France, if 
established on the throne, is one to obtain which thou- 
sands of French citizens would make almost any sa- 
crifice—political stability. He assures them that 
under a constitution such as he would make it, they 
will no longer see one Ministry after another turned 
out of office in quick succession, and power and 
responsibility passed from hand to hand at the 
capricious whim of the Assembly. If the Comte de 
Paris could be trusted to make good his pledge it 
might win him the throne; but even in France men 


| are beginning to see that the evil is deeper than sur- 


face remedies can reach, and that unless the people, 
by self-control and patience, will cure itself, no 
ruler save a despotic genius can give them what they 
need; and of despotism they have already had 
enough. 


ITI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A GRAVE SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Ashe and Mr. Mackay, of the Uganda Mission, 
have been urging with considerable vigour the neces- 
sity for English intervention in Central Africa. 
Their letters have evidently caused some anxiety 
among the friends of the Church Missionary Society, 
and though the Intelligencer for October chivalrously 
undertakes their defence against the criticism of Mr. 
R. Cust, no hope is given that such a policy as they 
advocate will be followed. Mr, Mackay wishes to 
see the Equatorial province of the Soudan placed 
under an English protectorate, and that we should 
use our influence to keep down the power of the 
native chiefs. This might be done by forbidding 
the importation of guns and powder; and once 
established in the interior, it would then be easy to 
suppress the slave trade at its source instead of 
harrying the dealers on the coast, after the caravan 
has come to the end of its weary march and when 
the greater part of those who set out have miser- 
ably perished by the way. But the moment we come 
to consider what such a plan entails, its impossibility 
is at once manifest.’ It could not be carried out un- 
less a large force were permanently stationed in the 
interior of the continent. We could do nothing with 
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our gunboats, and should have to keep up a long 
chain of communications by land. No sane states- 
man would ever dream of embarking on such an 
undertaking, and the electors of all political parties 
would be hostile to the scheme, if it were ever pro- 
posed. We should also expose ourselves to the 
charge which we have brought against others, of 
using missionaries as political pioneers for the pur- 
poses of national ambition and aggrandisement. If 
the King of Uganda should ever hear, either 
through the Arabs or the Roman Catholics in the 
country, that such a proposal has been made by 
English missionaries, we fear that it would go hard 
with them. 


MR. WIGRAM’S RETURN. 


The Rev. F. E. Wigram, the Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, has at last come back to 
us from his long journey of inspection and visitation. 
He has been away from England for nine months, 
but even that time was too short for him to visit all 
the countries in which the Society he represents is 
actively engaged, and the whole continent of Africa 
he was obliged to leave absolutely untouched. The 


report which he brings back, though not without | 


encouragement, must give rise to anxiety and will, 
let us hope, awaken a new sense of responsibility. 


t 
Old friends have passed away, and new supporters 
have not come forward to take their places. It is 
| frankly acknowledged that she has not the talent 
necessary for a successful collector. ‘‘ Giving her- 
self, her means, her life, her energy to the cause she 
| loves, as a matter of course, and feeling that such 
words as St. Paul's, ‘Ye are not your own, ye are 
| bought with a price,’ should be sufficiently constrain- 
ing by themselves—she spares, perhaps, the time, and 
effort, and skill which associations of workers devote 
to money-getting.’’ But her work ought not to be 
allowed to suffer on that account ; this ought to be an 
additional incentive to help. As she herself writes, in 
| the picturesque imagery of the East :—‘‘ The door is 
| open; the channel is dug; the water is trickling 
| into it, and green shoots appear. It is less-hard to 
go in at the open door than to open another close by 
and shut up the first, and less expensive to cut an 
outlet from the channel than to make a fresh one 
just alongside of it.’’ The help for which she asks 
is comparatively small; a hundred pounds would 
bring her through the immediate difficulty ; and it 
would be far better, and cheaper too, to sustain the 
organization now existing and to keep it in working 
order, than to allow it to fall to pieces and then 
| endeavour to fill the void left by its extinction. 


Wherever he went he found no lack of interest in | 


the Gospel and no unwillingness to hear it, but that | 
the mission-staff was almost universally undermanned | 
He | 


and striving vainly to bear too heavy a burden. 


saw colleges without Principals, stations occupied | 
by solitary teachers where there was abundance of | 
work for four or five, new openings and oppor- 
tunities allowed to slip because the missionary force 
is not strong enough to deal satisfactorily with re- 


sponsibilities already incurred. It is true indeed 
that there are men and women at home ready and 
eager to volunteer for service, but the Society has 
not funds enough to send them out. 


MISS WHATELY’S WORK IN EGYPT. 


All those who know anything of Miss Whately 
and of the devotion she has shown in ministering to 
the needs and alleviating the sufferings of the poor 
in Egypt, will be very sorry to hear that the work 
she has carried on at Cairo for five-and-twenty years 
is now seriously hampered by money difficulties. 


The appeal she herself made through the columns of | 


the Record has been repeated with even greater force 


by a friend who has watched the work from its | 


beginning, and can give incidents and details which 
Miss Whately’s modesty led her to pass over in 
silence. He gives a most interesting and vivid 
account of all her labours ; of the schools she estab- 
lished for boys and girls, now familiar to two gene- 
rations of the Egyptian people; of the hospital and 
medical mission attached to the schools; of her 
annual excursions for evangelistic work along the 
course of the Nile. Time has been her great enemy. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. WILLIAM NELSON. 


Edinburgh has always been a city of publishers, 
and very many of them have been conspicuous 
among her foremost citizens, rendering great and 
lasting service not only to the intellectual life, but 
also to the social and moral welfare of the people. 
Mr. William Nelson was one of these men; he was 
proud of his city, and his city was as proud of him. 
At the time of his death he was the senior partner 
in that great firm the name of which is known all 
over the world. He had helped to build up its 
fortunes, and he had bravely borne its reverses. 
Once he saw the enormous fabric destroyed by fire, 
and, as the story goes, said calmly while gazing at 
the flames, ‘‘ Yes, just like Jonah’s gourd, up in the 
morning and down again at night.’? Though the 
Nelsons were widely known as publishers of theo- 
logical literature, the most important part of their 





business was concerned with books of elementary 
education. They touched the springs of thought 
here. And in the great, though silent revolution 
which has been going on in the literature of our 
schools during the last thirty or forty years, they 
had no inconsiderable share. Mr. Nelson’s business 
was literature, but his heart was as big as his brain. 
He knew that there was something more important 
than literature—life; that the influence of a good 
man was mightier than the power of a good book, 
and that if you want to lead others into the right 
paths, there isa long way, through advice, and @ 





short way, by example. 
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